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Foreword 


T HIS BULLETIN is the twelfth in the Office of Education 
series on Federal funds for education issued biennially since 
1933-34. In the present report, figures are given for the two 
most recent years if they are available. In some instanc e s, ex- 
penditure figures for the 1953-34 school year will not be reported 
until later, and it is unsatisfactory to the Federal offices to report 
allotment or budget figures. For these, the most recent data re- 
ported are for the 1952-63 school year. 

Bulletins in this series of publications are issued in response to 
a con ti nui n g interest in Federal funds appropriated or allotted 
for educational purposes. In publishing the reports, it is the 
purpose of the Offioe of Education to provide a central and 
authoritative source of information on the educational activities 
of the Government which require the expenditure of Federal funds. 

In the collection of detailed reports from the various Federal 
offices, the Offioe of Education has had the cooperation of num- 
erous officials in the Departments and Agencies of the Govern- 
ment. Their assistance in providing basic information and in 
reading for approval the tables aad discussions prepared on the 
basis of such materials is appreciated. 

E. Glenn Feathebston, 

Director, Administration of Slate 
and Local School Systems Branch. 

Wayne 0. Reed, 

Assistant Commissioner, 

Division of State and Local School Systems. 




Chapter I 

FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN EDUCATION J 

T HERE ARE MANY WAYS in which the Federal Government 
continued to show an interest in education through the years. Public 
laws enacted by Congress over th^past 160 years have made numerous 
references to education, and Federal assistance has been provided for many 
phases of the program of education. Presentations in this bulletin indi- 
cate the variety and scope of this Federal concern for education. 

PURPOSE OF THIS BULLETIN 

One measure of Federal participation in education is to be found in the 
congressional appropriations for educational services throughout the 
Nation. It is the puf^xiee of this bulletin to summarize Federal expendi- 
tures for education and training in recent years, and to present the figures 
along with descriptions of educational services financed in whole or in part 
by the Federal Government. Reports are included for all Federal educa- 
tional projects for which the information was readily available. Several 
are described oven though the Federal offices were not able to supply 
separate expenditure figures. About one-fifth of the Federal programs in 
education are presented. Some of the data were assembled from. official 
reports of the Federal departments and agencies. Others were obtained 
through correspondence with officials responsible for the administration of 
the various Federal appropriations for education. Statements About 
Federal funds expended for education are arranged and grouped in this 
bulletin according to the /Federal agencies that administer the programs. 
The arrangement of the presentations is evident in €l\e table of contents. ^ 

NATIONAL SUMMARIES OF FEDERAL ACTIVITIES IN EDUCATION 
Interest in Federal aids for education continues at a high level through- 
out th^ Nation. Inquiries concerning such aids come from students, 
leaders, educators, legislators, research workers, citizen committees, and 
also from ministers of education in other nations. The present series of 
bulletins has been a systematic attempt to provide con tin uin g infor mat i on 
about Federal expenditures for educational programs. Other very signifi- 
cant publications which have also discussed Federal relations to educa- 
tional services include tjie following issued in 1930, 1931, 1938, and 1939. 


Knsncna, Was® W. Dig** qf Legislation Proridinq Federal Subtidia for Bducth 
tion. Office of Education, Bulletin 1930, No. 8. Washington, United States * 
Government Printing Office, 1930. 62 p. 
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Hill, David 8. and Fisher, William A. Federal Relatione to Education. Report 
of the National Advisory Committee cm Education, Part II, Basie Facta. 
Washington, D. C., American Council on Education, 1031. 448 p. 

M 

Tot Advisory Comnrrn of Education. The Federal Government and Educa- 
tion . Washington, United States Government Printing Offioe, 1938. 31 p. 

Educational Policies Commission. Federal Actmtiee in Education. Washing- 
ton, D. C., National Education Association of the United 8t* *tes, 1939. 161 p. 

Two other and more recent studies directed toward a complete review of 
educational activities of jthe Federal Government have provided new and 
unusual opportunities to learn about many other programs not previously 
described. One of these was the study conducted by the Hoover Commis- 
sion included in the Task Force report on public welfare. 1 This report 
indicated that approximately $3.7 billion of Federal funds had been 
obligated for educational programs for the 1948-49 school year. ' 

A second opportunity to learn more about Federal funds for education 
was the report of a comprehensive survey of Federal activities in educa- 
tion completed by the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress. 1 For this study, data were obtained by means of brief ques- 
tionnaires which the Bureau of the Budget sent to all Federal offices. 
Responses indicated that approximately 300 separate and distinct pro- 
grams in education were operating in the various departments and 
agencies. Federal funds, specifically obligated for the 1949-60 school 
year for 256 of these programs, totaled more than $3.6 billion. Of this 
total expenditure, the amount for veterans' education and training ac- 
counted for about 81 percent of the Federal funds. 

A review and summary of the Quattlebaum report is presented in table 1 
to demonstrate the extent and variety of Federal interest and participation 
in educational services. In the table are listed brief statements which 
describe 298 educational services. Following each description are several 
columns which indicate two age groups of persons included in the pro- 
grams and the levels of educational services offered. Persons served are 
reported in three groups including (1) Federal employees who receive in- 
service training, (2) all other people of the United States, and (3) people 
of other nations. 'Levels of the educational programs are designated for 
four areas including, £ — elementary grades, 8 — secondary grades, 
H 1 — higher education, and R — research. In the table an “X” has been 
recorded to indicate the age group served and the grade level provided by 
each educational activity. 

This analysis indicates the very broad nature of the Federal programs. 
It shows that some of these educational services may be expected to be of 

1 Tb« Rrookfeagi battariba, Ptmefomt md A NiHmal OaBnmmt 4m Am TUU 1T4/W* 

A mwrt wi Ik wmammmdHtym* pr w pu+d far tb» OwwbW m om Orul—Uan of Emsgt* ftxaiitfc 

to w fliiiiiwii K Be Oik* mk wo , . 

* OsattitbaoK* Ctarie* A fiM Bhx w tftntl tmi IMm I twmm JNW* Ctmjnm. 

WMfaintai, U. Be Qommmi Printing (Mm, 1961 QBem* t*i ftiwl N* 438). m pa 
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personal value to almost every individual in the Nation at some time in his 
life.* Federally supported gaining that citizens of the United States 
receive under these programs may be associated with the public schools, 
private schools, universities, vocational education, voc&tjpnal rehabilita- 
tion, fanning, business, government, military service, office management, 
health, currency, thrift, research/- civil defense, law enforcement, handi- 
caps, veterans’ education, citizenship, penal institutions, surveys, social 
security, occupied areas, school lunches, conservation, national parks, 
libraries, apprenticeship, and numerous other faoets of education in the 
national life. 

One re m a rk able feature revealed by table 1 is the emphasis placed upon 
the acquisition, as well as the dissemination, of information and under- 
standing both for the general welfare and the defense of the American 
people. Most of the agencies which were reported to be administering 
activities in education appear to be convinced that the best service can be 
provided only through on-going in-servjce training programs for their 
employees. Through these in-service training programs, the Government 
improves the quality and quantity of the public servioe it renders to the 
American people. 

Another remarkable feature of the interest of the Federal Government 
in educational programs, as revealed in table 1, is the great emphasis that 
is placed upon the advancement of learning. In each of the major groups 
it appears that most of the activities are at the post-high school or higher 
education levels. Fewer than 15 percent of the activities are planned for 
the direct benefit of the younger population in the elementary and second- 
ary schools. Many programs are associated with (1) research, (2) 
development of scientists and leaden, and (3) raising the level of under- 
standing and learning for general welfare. Improvement of the educa- 
tional and informational status of people throughout the world, especially 
those in underdeveloped areas, is further evidence of this Federal interest 
in the general advancement of learning. 

It is emphasised, however, that the programs in education as outlined 
in table 1 are based upon information for the 1949-60 school year. Since 
thsit year, some of the activities which were reported have been eliminated, 
some have been combined with other activities or perhaps transferred to 
other offices, while oertain new activities have bean introduced. These 
changes represent discontinued services, completed studies of research, or 
new problems and responsibilities which are of national concern. Some 
other activities appear year after year inasmuch as they represent con- ' 
q turning or on-going programs. 
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T«U« 1 .— FEDERAL ACTIVITIES IN EDUCATIONi 1949-50— 
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Table 1 .—FEDERAL ACTIVITIES IN EDUCATION* 1949-50— Continied 


A** 

Croups 


Educational eetiritiee, 
by Federal agencies 


l ’rake 
18 

ym re 


25 . Wchmr&l cooperation and 

25. Turkish training pr^ian* weather fore- 

ftaUlWf ...... .... ------- 

27 . Ms^)f^O(kal training under tb« e *c Kane* 

program — ------ 

2 & Weather Bureau scholarship program. 


W 28 , Cooperative meteorological reearch 

DKFAjmmT car Laaoir — % - • 

1 promotion of apprenticeship and other train 


2. InternAtional industrial training program for 

foreign n a tion al s - 

I. Bureau of Employment Security staff training 
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technology - 
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T*y« 1— FEDERAL ACTIVITIES IN EDUCATION. 1 W-50— C«»Uii»«d 
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T«bU 1 . FEDERAL ACTTVIT1ES IN EDUCATION, 
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T«bl« 1. -FEDERAL ACTIVITIES IN EDUCATION. 1949-50-Condud.d 



Age 

groups 

Educational levels of eaoh activity, by 
persons in the educational programs 

Educational activities, 
by Federal agencies 

served 

Federal 

U. a citizens 
not federally 

u Other 

/ 

/ 

Under 

Over 

employees 

employed 

ns 

tjonals 

18 

years 

18 

years 

E 
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H 

E 

8 

H 

R 

E 

S 

H 
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4 

5 
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7 

• 
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10 

11 

12 

13 
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the Board of Public welfare 
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X 
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FEDERAL INTEREST IN EDUCATION 

Reasons for the Federal concern for education are given in the early 
paragraphs of the numerous public laws which authorize the programs. 
Some reasons are clearly stated and obviously portray the intent of Con- 
gress in supporting the educational services and others are apparent in the 
kinds of programs authorized. These significant reasons represent the 
attitude of the people. They need to be examined, by public administra- 
tors, educators, legislators and citizen committees to determine proper 
relationships amon^JFederal, State, and local programs of education, and 
to determine the proportions of financial support that may reasonably be 
provided by these three levels of government. Here are a few of the more 
prominent national purposes underlying the provision of Federal funds 
for education. 

NATIONAL PURPOSES ITEMIZED 

1. To encourage and rapport educational programs that are essential or beneficial 

to national health, welfare, law enforcement, civic improvement and security. - 

2. To contribute to public education where there is a direct Federal responsibility, 

such as for children raiding — 

a. On Federal properties. .. 

b. In communities affected by Federal activities. 

c. Where Federal ownership of property deprivea local school authorities of 

of normal tax revenues. 

d. Where it appears reasonable to allocate a portion of the Federal inoome 

from mineral, forest and paring leases for purposes of local government. 

3. To provide educational and training services essential to the national defeua* 

but which are not the reeponaibility of any local community, 8tate, or seg- 
ment of the population. 

4. To assist the States in the study erf educational and school housing problems, 

created by unusuaQy high birth rates and shifts in population, whieh demand 
efforts that are burdensome under these oondUyn M 

6. To aariat underdeveloped areas of the world and to improve international 
relationships through the exchange of information and of students, teachers, 
professors, te c h ni c i a n s, and leaden with other countries. 

6. To assist students, selected on the basis of tests and references, to receive 

scholarships for advanced training that wii^ serve a national interest. 

7. To maintain efficient governmental services and increase the effectiveness of 

the Federal service through in service training programs. 

8. To promote the general welfare of the Nation through research in the physical 

and biological sdenoea that will develop new areas of learning and prepare 
more acton tista to engage in research. 

a 

References to these and other purposes underlying the national interest 
in education may be noted in the preambles to the bills introduced in 
Congress. They are also evident in the actual provisions of the congres- 
sional acts and they are frequently stated in detail in committee reports 
prepared for use in Congress. National purposes in supporting education 
appearing under these circumstances usually express the conviction of 
large numbers of people. 


L 
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Recognition should be given to the fact that the jiational interest in 
l education changes along with other phases of national progress. For this 
reason, both the purpose and the soope of the Federal participation in 
education should be reappraised frequently. New Federal interests in 
education were stated by the President in his "State of the Union" address 
delivered before a joint session of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives on January 7, 1054. In that address he said: 

Youth— our greatest resource — i* being seriously neglected in s vital respect. 
The Nation as a whole is not preparing teachers or building schools fast enough to 
keep up with the increase in our population. 

The preparation of teachers as, indeed,- the control end direction of public 
education policy, is a State and local responsibility. However, the Federal 
Government should stand reedy to assist States which demonstrably cannot pro 
vide sufficient school buildings. In order to appraise the needs, I hope that this 
year a conference on edification will be held in each State, culminating in a national 
conference. From these conferences on education, every level of government — 
from the Federal Government to each local school board— should gain the informa- 
tion with which to attack this serious problem. 

METHODS OF DISTRIBUTING FEDERAL FUNDS FOR EDUCATION 

The 56 programs of Federal aid for education described in this bulletin 
illustrate the various methods used in distributing funds for education. 
Methods have been adapted to the kinds of aids and to the purposes for 
which Congress provided the funds. These methods vary as outlined in 
the specific sections of the Federal acts that provide for the authorisation, 
appropriation, and expenditure of funds. However, some classification 
is possible since there are similarities in the procedures used. 

Various Federal fund enactments have provided for money to be: 
(1) Allotted on the basis of land areas, (2) distributed in proportion to 
population figures, (3) awarded to the States as flat grants, (4) given on 
condition that matching funds are provided from State and local revenues, 

(5) provided as the cost qf an edtuxUional program or of operating a school, 

(6) apportioned to meet a Federal obligation such as payments in lieu of 
tares on federally owned property, (7) allocated as equalisation aid to 
provide greater assistance to the financially weaker areas, (8) paid to 
cover the cost qf tuition and of other educational expenses of individuals, 
and (0) granted in accordance with contracts for services on research pro- 
grams in various colleges, universities and industries. The use of these 
methods of distributing Federal funds for education is explained further 
in the following sections. 

LAND AREA 

. In the early development of public education programs in the States ad- 
mitted to the Union following the Louisiana Purchase, Federal assistance 
was given in proportion to land areas. For example, 'Congress granted 
the 19th section of each township from the public ririyn^in to help with the 
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establishment and operation of a system of education. About three- 
fourths of the States have received this type of Federal assistance. 

POPULATION 

The establishment and operation of colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts were assisted by Federal grants which were roughly proportioned to 
the total population. A provision of the Morrill Act of 1862 authorized 
grants of 80,000 acres of the public domain to the States for each Senator 
and each Representative in Congress. Since the number of Representa- 
tives was determined in proportion to the population, these Federal grants 
were larger for the more populous States. Population has also been used 
in determining allocations of Federal funds for vocational education, 
agricultural experiment stations, and agricultural extension services. 

More accurate measures fbr specific purposes employ limited portions 
of the population, such as children from 5 to 17, pupihsorollment figures, 
and numbers of pupils in average daily attendance. These are sometimes 
used in calculating the State-by-State allocation of Federal funds for 
education. For example, the number of children of school age are used 
in the distribution of school lunch fundi and they were also used in the 
allotment of funds for the school facilities survey. Similarly, average 
daily attendance data are used in determining allocations of Federal funds 
for assistance to the school districts which have been burdened by Fed- 
eral activity. 

FLAT GRANTS 

Allocations of the same amount to all, regaidkos of other factors such as 
size, Interest, or financia l condition, are usually classified as flat grants. 

This method has been used in allocating Federal appropriations to the 
land-grant colleges in the States, to agricultural experiment stations, and 
to the agricultural extension service. Frequently, this method of distri- 
bution is used in conjunction with some other base so that aid is de- 
termined somewhat in proportion to the sise of the educational project 
but all States reoeive no less than a stated amount. These minimum 
amounts may be regarded as the flat-grant portions. A part of the former 
may also be olasnfied as flat grants if the appropriated funds are allotted 
equally to all States phis the allocation of additional funds that are 
calculated in recognition of some other measures of obligation, of' 
program, or need. 

MATCHING FUNDS 

In some appropriations for Federal aid, the legation indicates that 
Oongrem may have feared that State and local funds for the same purpose 
might be reduoed as Federal funds were received and so matching requite- 
msota to induce them to continue or increase their support were written 
into tfce law. T>pioal of this matching method is the Federal aid for 
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vocational education whioh specifies that the State and local funds must 
be at least equivalent to the Federal grant. On the average, however^ 
the State and local funds for vocational education in recent years have 
been 4 to 5 times as much as the Federal funds. 

COST OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Frequently, Congress has appropriated funds to finance the full cost of 
establishing and operating educational services whidh are regarded as the 
exclusive responsibility of the Federal Government. This is true for such 
educational projects as the Military Academy, the Naval Academy, the 
Federal Merchant Marine Schools, and schools for the Indians. The 
Federal Government has also paid the full cost of operating other pro- 
grams such as those for veterans’ education, the FBI Academy, research, 
Burplus property utilisation, and certain parts of the pregram of vocational 
rehabilitation. 

PAYMENTS IN UEU OF TAXES 

Payments to local governments and boards of education, which are 
provided as obligations of the Federal Government arising from the non- 
taxable status of federally owned property, are designated as payments in 
lieu of taxes. Such property was probably taxed locally prior to the 
Federal acquisition. The consequent loss of tax revenues from the 
property under Federal ownership reduces the local funds available for 
schools. In some instances the Federal ownership is accompanied by 
increased activity which also increases the educational load. Federal aid 
to the federally affected school districts is an example of this method of 
distributing Federal money, a part of which may be regarded as payments 
in lieu of taxes. 

EQUALIZATION AID 

This method of distributing Federal funds provides for the allocation of 
proportionately greater amounts to the less wealthy areas. It tends to 
raise the level of support in the financially less able areas more thtn it* 
raises the expenditure levels in the districts having greater w ea lth. This 
reduces the differences in the school programs a nd thwn more 

equitable. The equalisation method is used to a certain extent in the 
distribution of Federal funds for school food services. The National 
School Lunch Act, described on page 74, provides for lower State and 
local matching rates in States having lower per capita inoome payments 
to individuals. This provision secures proportionately larger shares for 
the less wealthy States and effects some equalisation. 

The equalisation feature appears to be attracting more interest among 
educators, legislators, and members of citissn committees. Rill* propos- 
ing Federal aid for education, considered by Cong re ss o v er the past few 
years, have incorporated some equalisation features. As examples, some 
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bills that would authorise the aUocation of Federal fund* to help the 
school districts finance their schoolhouse construction have proposed that 
funds be apportioned to the States in an inverse proportion to their income 
payments per pupil or per capita. Such a plan would allocate larger 
amounts per pupil to the less able States for Bchoolhouse construction. 

COST OF TUITION 

A number of programs in which the Federal Government provides the 
amount charged for tuition, and possibly some additional expenses, are 
described in this bulletin. Probably the largest program of this kind is 
for the vocational rehabilitation of veterans described in chapter V. 
Here, the Federal Government pays the cost of tuition and makes other 
allowances for subsistence, supplies, and equipment. Similar allowances 
for tuition, subsistence, and travel expense are arranged for the exchange • , 
programs in which students, teachers, professors; technicians, and other 
leaders are exchanged with si m i lar persons of foreign countries in the 
interest of improving international relations. Many persons in the Fed- 
eral servioe also qualify for tuition, salary, and expense allowances while 
they are attending universities or t a kin g correspondence courses to prepare 
themselves for more important services to the Nation. 

CONTRACTS FOR SERVICES 

Frequently the Federal Government considers it unwise to administer a 
program of education and research and prefers to contract with a private 
agency for the specialised work. Under this njethod of allocating funds 
for education or research, the Department of Defense, the Atopiic Energy 
Commission, and other agencies have contracted for important programs 
of research to be conducted by colleges, universities, and research depart- 
ments of large industrial establishments. Through these programs, new 
facts are obtained, new areas of learning are developed, and additional 
scientists are selected and trained. This method of contracting for special 
services is more efficient since it uses to the best advantage the facilities 
already available in the Nation and does not require the establishment of 
a new Federal agency to perform the essential research work. 

COMBINATIONS OF METHODS 

Two or more methods of distributing Federal funds for education are 
often combined within one Federal aid allocation procedure. For in- 
stance, the funds allocated for school lunches are determined in three 
stages which employ three different methods. Amounts are calculated 
for the States on the basis of numbers of children of school age, allotments 
can then be approved and awarded to the States only if they are matched 
by State and local funds on a variable matching plan, and a further 
adjustment is made in/ the allotments so that they are proportionately 
laipr far the States having lower per capita inoome payments to'individ- 
uals. In a similai way, several of the Federal aids for education are alio- 
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cated on the bams of more than 1 of the 9 methods of distribution described 
here. Congress adopts the methods for each aid which appear to be most 
effective in obtaining the maximum educational value from each appro- 
priation. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL AIDS FOR EDUCATION 


In addition to a consideration of methods of distribution, the purposes 
of distribution are significant. Purposes are obviously as variable as the 
methods, but aids are usually classified aooording to general purpose or 
special purpose. The former includes those aids which the States and 
local communities may use for any educational pUrpoee and the latter re- 
fers to aids whioh are allocated and may be used only for the purpose 
specified. 

Grants made to the States beginning in 1802 were for the establishment 
and support of the common schools. This kind of assistance is a general 
purpose aid since it is to be used for the general program of public education 
and does not specify a particular servioe or some limited part of the 
educational program for whioh it must be used. Other types of Federal 
aid, including grants to universities, are considered to be special aids 
because of the specific purposes described in the c ongr essional enactments 
Examples of special aids would include the funds allocated for the school 
facilities survey, school lunch services, Howard University, vocational 
education and various fellowship programs. 

Both general and special aids were approved in early legislation, but in 
the years which have followed those' first grants Congress has given more 
attention to special aids. Now, it appears that the interest of the Nation 
in general aids is increasing. Evidence of thin may be noted in the growth 
of the program of Federal assistance to the federally affected areas and in 
bills proposing to allocate general Federal aid to the States for the general 
program of education in the public schools considered by Congress in 
reoent years. 

Grade levels of the educational programs which hays been assisted by 
Federal funds are also interesting. The earliest grants of were for 
the establishment of common schools. Later grants were for 

5 establishment of ooileges. Beginning in 1917 funds have been pro- 
ad for vocational education in the secondary gradee and for some years 
sr 1933, emergency funds were provided for various levels of education 
including nursery, kindergarten, elementary, secondary, higher, and adult 
education. Abo, since 1935, substantial amounts have bean allocated for 
sohool lunches in the elementary and secondary schools. An examination 
of the listings in table 1, however, indicates that both in terms of the^^l 
numbers of programs and probably in terms nf thA ^ 

major portion of the Federal funds for education is expended on programs 
above the elementary and secondary levels. ' * r 
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STATE-BY-STATE ’ DISTRIBUTIONS 

Many inquiries about Federal aids for education pertain to the amount 
allocated to a certain State. For most of the programs the amount allo- 
cated to a State can be reported but for some of them the purpose of the 
educational program is national in scope and it is impossible to report on 
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the amount of assistance for any one particular State. The latter group 
includes educational programs which are finanoed and administered ex- 
clusively by the Federal agencies. Examples are the appropriations for 
Federal military schools and academies, the Office of Education, education 
of Indians, and programs of contract research. 

Interest in the extent and adequacy of the Federal assistance for educa- 
tional programs has grown in recent years. Educators, legislators, and 
citixen committees make inquiries concerning the amount “our" State 
received for school lunches, for land-grant colleges, for the school facilities 
survey, for aid to federally affected areas, for vocational education, for 
vocational rehabilitation, for the education of veterans, and for numerous 
other educational services. It is the purpose of this bulletin to give some 
of the answere to those questions. The answers are summarised in tables 
3, 4, 5, and 6 of this chapter and discussed in greater detail in other 
chapters of the bulletin where descriptions of specific progr am* are 
also presented. 

Expenditures for programs which are national in scope and which can- 
not be reported State by State are listed in table X Totals for the groups 
in this table are also listed in summary table 6 opposite "National and 

Other" to indicate that no attempt has been made to report them by , 
States. * / 

Table 3 presents a summary of the Federal funds for education ad- 
ministered by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. These 

funds total more than 1300 million, or about 23 peroent of the total 
reported in the summary table 0. Programs in the Department of Agri- 
oulture are reported in table 4, and the expenditures by the Veterans' 
Administration are in table 5. AD other Federal programs reported in 
this bulletin are summarised and given in column 6 of table 0. The total 
for table 6 is $1,380,872,704.15 which amount is only 54 peroent of the 
corresponding amount listed in the preceding bulletin for the 1950-51 
school year. 
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T.feU 1.— SUMMARY OF FED ERAL FUNDS ALLOTTEDOR EXPENDED AND 
FEDERAL PROPERTY TRANSFERRED TO THE STATES AND TERRITORIES 
FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES BY THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDU- 
CATION, AND WELFARE, 1958-51 
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Chapter II 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

F ROM 1939 to 1948 reorganization plans were adopted which grouped 
under one administration .those agencies of the Federal Government 
whose purposes were to promote social and economic security, educational 
opportunity, and good health for the citizens of the Nation. Several 
former agencies, including the Social Security Board, United States Em- 
ployment Service, Office of Education, United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, Food and Drug Administration, Saint Elisabeths Hospital, Freedmen’s 
Hospital, and Federal functions of the American Printing House for the 
Blind, Howard University, the Columbia Institution for the Deaf, and a 
few others, were combined in the Federal Security Agency. 

In the further evolution of these areas of Federal responsibility, the 
President, on March 12, 1953, transmitted to Congress his plan to give 
Department status to the Federal Security Agency. His message declared: 

The purpose of this plan is to improve the administration of the vital health, 
education, and social-security functions now . . . carried on in the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency by giving them Departmental rank. Such action is demanded by the 
importance and magnitude of these functions, which affect the well-being of 
millions of our ritiiens. ... 

There should be an unremitting effort to improve thoee health, education, and 
social security programs which have proved their value. ... 

But good intentions are not enough; all such programs depend for their su cocas 
upon efficient, responsible administration. . . . Now tbs establishment of a new 
Department provided for in Plan No. 1 of 1953 will give the needed additional 
assurance that these matters will reoeive the full consideration they deserve in 
the whole operation of the Government. • 

Congress responded to this proposal through the approval of Public 
Law 13 by which it also approved House Joint Resolution 223 which stipu- 
lated that Reorganisation Plan No. 1 of March 12, 1953 “shall take effect 
10 days after the date of the enactment of this joint resolution, and its 
approval by the President." ■_* '• > 

Many of the educational programs of the Federal Government are 
administered by the Department of Health, Education, sn^d Welfare, as 
shown in table 1. Several programs are described’ in this chapter. 
Summaries of expenditures for these programs ft? the 1952-53 school 
year are included in tables 2, 3, and 6. 
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THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

Advancement of the cause of education was one of the purposes ex- 
pressed by Congress in providing for the establishment and operation of 
the Office by its enactment in 1867. The Office of Education has fulfilled 
this purpose through the years by (1) publishing educational information 
and discussion, (2) establishing cooperative relationships with State, 
county, local, and private educational systems and agencies, (3) engaging 
in educational research, and (4) providing leadership, consultative, and 
clearinghouse servioSs related to education in general, and performed 
through State and national conferences, educational planning, publica- 
tions, and public addresses. 

Various acts of Congress and several Executive orders authorized by 
Congress have broadened the functions of the Office of Education through 
the years. Frofn time to time, operating programs have been added to 
the earlier informative and consultative functions. A substantial propor- 
tion of the Office personnel is employed in these operating programs. 

OPERATING PROGRAMS 


Activities of the Offioe were extended to include a greater emphasis on 
higher education when public laws were enacted providing for the alloca- 
tion of funds to the colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts. Functions 
of the Federal Board of Vocational Education created in 1917 were 
assigned to the Commissioner of Education in 1933. These, together with 
subsequent acts of Congress authorizing the Offioe of Education to allocate 
Federal funds to the States and Territories for vocational education, have 
widened the performance area of the Offioe through its relationships with 
colleges, trade, and other vocational schools. These programs are dis- 
cussed in detail in this chapter. Also, during the 1930's, Congress ap- 
proved a considerable amount of legislation related to educational 
programs and to welfare of the people for the depression period. These 
laws introduced additional functions into the Office of Education related 
to relief programs including Civilian. Conservation Corps; Public Forum 
Project; Projects for Reeearefa in Universities; Emergency Educational 
Radio Programs ;Xocal School Units Project; National Youth Administer 
tion; Works Progress Administration program of school construction; 
Federal Emergency Refief Administration funds for emergency educ*- 
tfonal programs, student aid, rural school extension, literacy classes, adult 
education and nursery schools; and Public Works projects 

in Bchoolhouse construction. These projects operated far relatively short 
periods and were discontinued as economic conditions lmproved. 

A further expansion of the duties of the Office developed in the 1940’s 
from the emergency wartime educational programs. During these yean 
the Offioe was also invited to assist other Federal agencies in a consultative 
capacity. Following World War II, the Surplus Property Utilization 
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Program was established and assistance to federally affected school dis- 
tricts developed into a very substantial program. Participation of the 
Office of Education in these services are other examples of broadened 
functions. 

As background for understanding the present status of the Office of 
Education, it might be stated that the act of 1867 established the Office 
and designated its primary functions. Subsequent congressional acts and 
Executive orders have created service functions and strengthened the 
informative and consultative functions contemplated tby the original 
legislation. 

OFFICE ADMINISTRATION 

All funds appropriated to the Office of Education are used to promote 
the general cause of education. These funds are expended for many edu- 
cational purposes, some of which are: collecting statistics, conducting 
research, printing reports, administration, consultation, addressing meet- 
ings of professional educators, distributing educational funds, and other 
activities which help with the improvement of education. 

Appropriations made to the Office of Education for administering its 
various programs for the past 10 yean are listed in table 7. A sharp 
decline in the appropriations, caused by the liquidation of wartime pro- 
grams, occurred in 1945-46. Hie rise in appropriations during the past 
few years has been due primarily to the programs of assistance to educa- 
tion in federally affected arras. Also, the act providing for the school 
facilities survey approved by the Eighty-first Congress, which is described 
in detail in another section, acoounts for a portion of the increase. Funds 
reported in table 7 do not include amounts for administration transferred 
from other departments of the Government for special programs, and they 
do not include amounts distributed to the States as aid to education. 


T«bU 7.— FEDERAL FUNDS APPROPRIATED FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE OmOEOF EDUCATION. 1944-45 TO 1951-54 


School ymr 

A—otaii 

School year 


School mr 

Amount 

I 

S 

1 

2 

1 

* 



Total 0* jaan) 

1944-45 

194/MS 

tn.Ml.U9 

1049-47 

1947-40. 

S1.4W.M9 
1.799.9a 
3. 010. GOO 
3,036,000 

1909-41 

1951-42 

S3. 393,600 

'iltulooo 

2,919.000 

2.0*1,100 

1,400,288 

.1949-49 

1919-40 

■ , , 1 — ■■ .. . - 

198943 

1989-44 


» iMtate • MplMMrtMy wmriito ol STOSS* no* reported •» "»WUml D*4» for Bdoontioa. 
1 MO-61 *nd 1951-63." 


LAND-GRAkT COLLEGES 

The fundamental purpose of the Morrill Act was to insure the develop- 
ment in each State of at lefcet one oollegs adapted to the educational needs 
of those engaged in agriculture and in industry. This set was signed fay 
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President Lincoln in 1862. Institutions established or designated to re- 
ceive the Federal assistance provided by the Morrill Act are generally 
known as land-grant colleges and universities. 

Tire act authorised grants to the States of 30,000 acres of land, or the 
equivalent in scrip, for each Representative and each Senator. J3tate 
legislatures were expected to provide sites and essential buildings Mid to 
make additional appropriations for necessary operating expenses. A pro- 
vision of the act requires that monies derived from the sale of the land in 
each State shall constitute a perpetual and irreducible fund, the income 
from which is for the support of its colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts. 

Additional appropriationa.—Aftet several land-grant oolleges had been 
in operation for a number of years, with encouragement and assistance 
from the Federal Government, the States found it difficult to support them 
.adequately. Consequently, in 1890 a new law waa enacted which pro- 
vided for annual grants of Federal funds, for the lan&grant colleges then 
operating. Annual grants could also be made to any colleges that might 
thereafter be established in accordance with the law of 1862. The 1890 
law provided form appropriation of $15,000 for the current year for each 
State or Territory, with an increase of $1,000 each year over the preceding 
year for 10 years, after which the annual appropriation was to be $25,000. 

The Federal Government again came to the assistance of the land-grant 
colleges and universities in 1907 through the Nelson Amendment to the 
act m a kin g appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the 
1907-1908 school year. This amendment authorised an appropriation of 
$5,000 in addition to the $25,000 for each State and Territory, with an 
increaae of $5,000 each year over the preceding year for a period of 4 years, 
after which the annual amount under the amendment would continue to be 
$25,000. Thus, the total amount under both the 1890 and the 1907 acts 
for each State was $50,000. Special acts have been passed extending 
their benefits to the Territories of Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

Further annual increases of Federal assistance for these colleges and 
universities have been provided through the Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935 
as amended in 1952. This act did not make continuing appropriations ; it 
authorised a nnu al appropriations. The act, aa amended, provided that 
$1,000,000 may be appropriated annually for the State and the Territories 
of Alaska Md Hawaii to be distributed as flat grants of $20,000 each. In 
addition, the law flow provides for the appropriation of $1,501,500 to be 
allocated to the several State and the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii in 
the proportion which the total population of each is to the total population 
of the State, Alaska, and Hawaii as deterzqmed by the last preceding 
decennial census. g 

Amounts granted under all acts are presented in oolumn 7 of table 3 for 

the 1952-58 school year and in table 8 for the 1958-54 school year. These 
include the following annual grant# to all State, Al— k*, and Hawaii 
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Puerto Rico, however, participates in only the Second Morrill Act (1890) 
and the Nelson Amendment (1907) listed below: 


Second Morrill Act (1800) * $25,000 

Nelson Amendment (1007) : 25,000 

Uniform State end Territorial Grant from the Bankhead-Jauee Act (1035) ea 
amended in 1962. 20,000 


Total I...... X- 170,000 

In addition to the above grants, $1,501,500 is apportioned to all the 
States, Alaska, and Hawaii in the form of variable grants, in accordance 
with the provision of the B&nkhead-J ones Act (1935) as amended in 4952. 
Puerto Rico does not participate in these variable grants. 

This Federal assistance for the development of agriculture and mechanic 
arts in higher education was started in 1862, but H was not until 55 years 
later that similar aid for vocational education was approved for secondary 
echoole. The latter program of Federal assistance is described on page 40. 

Tsbl* I. — FEDERAL FUNDS APPROPRIATED FOR INSTRUCTION AT LAND- 
. GRANT COLLEGES 1953-54 
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SCHOOL ASSISTANCE FOfc^EDERALL* AFFECTED AREAS 

* 

In recognition of the continuing need for ■■ietanna to school districts 
overburdened by the loss of taxable wealth doe to Federal ownership of 
property and by increased enrollments brought about by Federal activi- 
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tie*, the President in his State-of the Union Menage of 1963 requested 
Congress to amend and extend Public Laws 816 and 874 (81st Cong ) 
These amendments were incorporated in Public Laws 246 and 248, enacted 
by the first session of the 83d Congre*. Public Law 246 provide* for 
continued assistance for school construction in districts where increase* in 
school enrollments due to Federal activity occurred between June 1962 
and June 1964, with more stringent formula provisions for eligibility and 

payment*. Public Law 248 modified the provisions of Public Law 874 for 

current expense* mid extended the program through the 1 966 school year. 
These latter modifications and extension* increase payment* to some 
school district* for 1964 but reduce Federal payments to almost all 
districts for the 1964-66 and 1966-66 school years. 

Basically, the Federal legislation has recognised three categories of 
children for whom the Federal Government assumes partial responsibility 
by providing funds for educational services. These groupe have been 
designated “A,” “B,” and “C.” - The “A" children are those whose 
parents live and work on Federal property; "B” children are those whose 
parents live or work on Federal property; and “C” children are those 
whose parents have migrated to an area because of Federal activity hut 
who do not work or live on the Fedenfl property. 

Maintenance and Operation.— Public Law 874 approved September 30, 
1960, and amended August 8, 1963, authorises the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to make contributions toward current school operating expenses 
under certain conditions specified in the law. Section 2 provides for 
payments in lieu of taxes for real property acquired to a local school 
district by the Federal Government since 1938 if the acquisition amounts 
to 10 percent or more of the assessed valuation of all properties in the 
district and if the Federal ownership constitute* a continuing financial 
burden on the local board of education. 

The law provide* for payment* to school district* which *u£fe a financial 
burden due to sudden and substantial increase* in enrollment* because of 
Federal 1 activities. Specific formulas for use in determining the amounts 

echool distorts are entitled to reoeive are included in the Federal Iegial*- 
tion. These formiflaa are baaed on the number of children in the three 
categories and the rate per child to be paid from Federal funds. “A" 

Ch ^ d !r» ,U t < ? y Federal aflocatioM *0 the extent of the full rate per child 
and B children are included at half this rate. Extra payments are 
fuiUiorbed for new A” and “B” children enrolled in the current year to 
make up tor the lag in toe receipt of 8tato aid for such pupils where State 
aide based on pupil data for a preceding year. Payments for “C” 
<&ildrw tie bmited to tha actual deficit in local operating revenues but 

***• federally connected pupil Eligi- 

bihty u limited to school districts which have the required percents of 
federally connected pupils in attendance. ^ ' 
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The local contribution rate is calculated on the basis of current school 
expenditures in similar communities in the State. A minimum rate for 
Federal payment is provided in the law and becomes effective in 1064. 
Thin minimum is half the State average current expenditure per pupil in 
average daily attendance. 

Local contribution rates averaged $105.84 for the 1950-61 school year, 
$113.3§for 1051-52, and $120.23 for 1052-63. These rates represent 
average expenditures made from local revenues in the comparable school 
districts two years prior to the year for which the entitlement was calcu- 
lated. Comparable national averages of expenditures from local revenues 
per pupil were $110.66 and $128.18 for the 1051-52 and the 1952-53 
school years, respectively. It is evident that the rates paid under the 
assistance program are slightly less than thoee expended nationally by 
local communities and are increasing at about the same pace. 

Federal operation of schools is also authorised in this law for Federal 
bases in the United States, Alaska, and Puerto Rioo where local boards of 
education are either not able or lack jurisdiction to provide the required 
educational servioee. Assistance to the federally’ affected school districts 
since the enactment of Publio Law 874 is summarised in table 0. 

Since the total amount of assistance due any district is recalculated on 
the basis of a final report submitted after the dose of the year and the 
final Federal payment is adjusted to this recalculation, & part of the 
entitlement for any year is actually paid in the following school year. 
Henoe, the caah disbursements for 1950-51 and 1951-52 are less than the 
entitlements for these years while the disbursement for 1952-53 is greater 
than the total of all entitlements for that year. Details cm the entitle* 
ments, State by State, and for individual districts may be obtained from 
tables included in tiie third annual report of the Commissioner on the 
Administration of Public Laws 874 815, dated June 30, 1953. 

Amounts disbursed to the various States and Territories for the 8 yean 
summarised in table 9 are reported in detail in table 10. Totals in oolumn 
5 of table 10 indicate the amounts received by the federally affected school 
districts as aid for current operating expenses from the Federal Govern- 
ment during the 1050-51, 1951-52, and 1952-53 school years. 

School construction . — Federal aid for schoolhouse construction in feder- 
ally affected school districts was provided in title II of Publio Law 815 
approved by the Eighty-first Congress on September 30, 1950. The law 
permitted the filing of applications through June 1052 and authorised 
appropriations to be made through the 1052-53 school year. The data 
for 1952-53 are also reported in oolumn 1| of summary table 8. 

The act was designed to assist local school districts in erecting necessary 
school facilities to house the World War II and the postwar increases in 
enrollment where such increases wears dpe to Federal activities. Can- 
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turned ihcxeasee in school enrollments in federally affected districts during 
the Korean defense buildup required the continuation of these provisions 
through the extension of Public Law 816 to June 1964, by the 83d Congress. 


The same general pattern of requirements for eligibility and criteria for 
determining Federal allocations as is contained in Public Law 874 has been 
followed in the administration of Publie Law 816. Eligibility under title 
III of the amended act is based upon the increase in membership of feder- 
ally oonnectejWyidren during the period from June 1962 to June 1954 and 
the rate perdpffh is oomputed in terms of the average per pupil cost of 
constructing the minimum school facilities. Amounts authorised are 
oomputed in accordance with a formula based upon varying percentage 
payments for “A,” "B,” and “C” children. Funds approved for projects 
cannot exceed the amftunt needed to provide minimum school facilities for 
pupils who otherwise would have no school housing. 

The law requires the Commissioner of Education to rank construction 
projects in the order of relative urgency of need when appropriate funds 
are insufficient to pay the Federal share of the oost of appro vable projects. 
This is accomplished through a priority index that is based upon the 
percent of federally connected pupils and the percent of unhoused children, 
not to exceed the former percent, in each district. 

A new title IV contained in Public Law 246 of the Eighty-third Con- 
gress, approved by the President on August 8, 1953, authorises the con- 
struction of sohool facilities in needy school districts which have been 
unable to qualify for funds under Public Law 815 because school enroll- 
ments have not increased since 1939, but which have large numbers of 
school children who reside on Federal property. These districts are chiefly 
those that educate children residing on tax-exempt Indian lands in the 
Western States. 


Approximately 380,000 pupils were reported to be without adequate 
facilities in over 600 districts that have applied under the amended^act, 
and the tentative maximum payments approximate $130,000,000.^ The 
first year, $63,600,000 of an appropriated $70,000,000 will be distributed 
toward this need. Federal on-base projects will oost approximately . 
$12,000,000 under this new program. Public Law 246 authorifes appro- 
priations through 1966. 

A total of 940 federally affected school districts qualified for approxi- 
mately $392,600,000 of Federal funds ae authorised by the original 
leg i slatio n in Publie Law 815. Congress appropriated sufficient funds 
prior to July 1962 to allocate $293,804,178 to 740 districts having the 
h i gher priorities. In May 1964 Congress appropriated an additional 
$65,000,000 to appfy on unpaid entitlements. Due to the lack of sufficient 
appropriations, a priority tystem was required and the projects approved 
limitoH tn fnnrla jp provide 
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of the unhouaed children, although the law authorised complete Bchool 
facilities. All eligible districts which had unhoused pupils acooithng to 
the formula received Federal funds. 

Table 11 gives the number of projects by States for which Federal funds 
were reserved and the amount of Federal funds reserved by October 15, 
1953, for the construction of school facilities in federally affected school 
districts. "Abo given are the amounts disbursed to the States and Terri- 
tories in the 1950-61, 1951-52, and 1952-53 school years. 

Some of the funds authorised by Public Laws 815 and 246 are not 
allocated#) school districts but, under sections 204 and 310, are used for 
the construction of school facilities on Federal bases where no local educa- 
tional agency can aooept responsibility for the education of pupils residing 
dn these bases. Another section of the law provides for the construction 
of temporary school facilities for children whose attendance in the school 
district will be of temporary duration. A summary of Federal funds 
reserved and disbursed for these construction projects is given in table 12. 

As indicated in oolumn 2 of table 12, funds were reserved for a total of 
110 projects to be constructed entirely with Federal funds. Of this 
number, 94 projects were on military bases and required an expenditure of 
139,129,445.50. They were planned to house 35,300 pfipils. Also in- 
cluded in the 110 projects were 16 temporary buildings constructed in 
local school districts where the Federal activities were understood to be of 
a short duration. The Federal expenditure for these 16 buildings was 
$4,707,328.11 fs^ the 3 years. 

Tables 11 and 12 list the amounts reserved for construction projects as 
well as the amounts actually disbursed during three school years. After a 
construction project is approved and the funds reserved, payments are 
made as the construction progresses. Reports on progress which pefmit 
partial Federal payments are made by the engineering staff of the Housing 
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and Home Finanoe Agency. '1’his gradual release of Federal funds as the 
construction progresses will explain why the disbursements ore leas than 
the total amount reserved. 


T«b!« 10. — -FED ERAL FUNDS DISBURSED TO THE STATES AND TERRITORIES 
fORASSHANCE (N T HE M AINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF SCHOOLS 
IN FEDCRALLy AFFECTED SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 1990-91 TO 1992-93 
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FUNDS RESERVED FOR THE STATES AND TERRITORIES 
15, 1951, FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOL FAOU- 
PROPERTIES AND TEMPORARY BUILDINGS IN CERTAIN 
AND DISBURSED* 1951-51 AND 1951-53 
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SCHOOL FACILITIES SURVEY 

Since 1030, thoee in charge of the public schools have been especially 
conscious of neglecting the construction of new school plant facilities. 
Some of the reasons for this neglect are associated with the economic 
, depression, World War II, inadequate supplies of building materials, and 
high construction costs in the postwar years. Cumulative effects of these 
' conditions, oombined with the additional demands for school housing 
. arising from population shifts, district reorganisations, and higher birth 
rate^ have brought the Nation to a critical stage in school housing. 

In response to this critical situation and the oertainty that conditions 
would become more acute, Public Law 815 (81st Cong.) was approved on 
September 23, 1950. Title I of this law authorised the appropriation 
of $3,000,000 to ‘ k . 

. . . unit the several State* to inventory existing ecbool facilities, to survey the 
need for the construction 6f additional facilities in relation to the distribution of 
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•efcool popoUtim, to Orrtiop State plana far sebool ooostxuctioo procnnu, *nd 
to * t *“b *hs *dequacy of State and load ra*ourc*» available to meet school 
facilitiw requirsmoots. . . . 


Under tins legislation, the Offioe of Education fu authorised to use the 
appropriation ‘‘for making payment* to the State* whose applications for 
funda for carrying out Rich purposes have been approved. " Allotments 
to the States were matte in proportion to their school-age populations ; and, 
within these allotments, each State was entitled to receive no more than 50 
percent of its expenditures in makin g a school facilities survey pursuant to 
the act. The survey programs within the States and Territories were 
9tat« survey*, planned and conducted according to the judgment of the 
Sta^e school official*. To facilitate the gathering of information from 
the States, the survey was divided into two phases: (1) The first or status 
phase, and (2) the second or long-range planning p hase 

Assistance by the Offioe of Education was given in coordinating the 
surveys and in preparing for the Congress reports concerning the^ndings. 
Three reports have ben issued. | The first progress report, published in 
1952, was baaed upon an inventory of public school facilities in 25 States 
that were able to submit essential data in time for the report ; the second 
progress report, also published in 1962, was based upon the current needs 
for additional school facilities in 37 States and presented information 
about 8tat« and local resources available for meeting those needs; and the 
third report, emitted “Report of the Status Phase of the School Facilities 
Survey,"* is based upon data /©ported by 43 Slate*. This latter report 
absorbs the two preceding progress reports and constitutes a final status- 
phase report to the Congress, to State and local school officials, and to the 
general public on the school housing situation in the United States as 
revealed by the 8chool Facilities Survey. 

Amounts allotted to the States and Territories and the payments which 
have been made within these allotments from 1950-61 to 1953-54 are 
given in table 13 . The Eighty-third Congress rescinded that part of the 
$3,000,900 appropriation which remained unexpended from the Treasury 
of the United States on December 3^1, 1953; however, funds paid to the 
States by that date are available for use by the States through Jane 3Q, 
1964, and any unexpended balances in possession of the States on that 
date must be returned to the United States Treasury. 

During the period of the survey, 41 States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rioo, 
and the Virgin Isl a n ds received funds for surveys, but Missouri returned 
its payment and did not participate in the survey. In addition, Nebraska 
conducted the survey according to the Federal pattern without using 
Federal fund*. Six State*, including Idaho, New York, 8outh Carolina, 
Utah, Virginia and Wyoming, and the District of. Columbia did not 
participate in the survey. . 
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The States are continuing the second or long-range phase! of the survey 
to determine the needs of the public elementary and secondary school 
facilities through the school year 1959-60 ■which are expected to be affected 
by such factors as increases in enrollment, shifting population, school 
district reorganisation and obsolescence. The Office of Education con- 
templates the publication of a summary report on the second or long-range 
phase of the Bchool facilities survey in the fall of 1954 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION \ 

The enactment of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 authorised the first 
Federal funds for vocational education of less-than-oollege grade. Addi- 
tional funds were appropriated by the George-Reed Act of 1929, the 
George-Ellsey Act of 1934, the George-Deen Act of 1936, and the George- 
Barden Act of 1946. Public Law 462 (81st Cong.) extended the benefits 
of the George-Barden Act to the Virgin Islands. Since the historical 
sequence of changes from act to act have been adequately traced in pre- 
ceding issues of this publication, it is considered sufficient to indicate the 
presently operating provisions for vocational education. These can be 
grouped under the Smith-Hughes and the George-Barden Acts. 

The Smith-Hughes Act , — This act provides for Federal cooperation Hith 
the States in the promotion of vocational education in agriculture, trades 
and industries, home economics, and the preparation of teachefs of voca- 
tional subjects. Allotments to the States are made in the proportions 
which the State populations bear to the total population of the United 
States, not including the outlying possessions. These appropriations in- 
clude S3, 000, 000 for salaries of teachers, supervisors, and directors of 
agricultural subjects, allotted to the States in the proportion whioh the 
■ rural population of each State bears to the total rural population of the 
United States; 13,000,000 for salaries of teachers of trade, home economics 
and industrial subjects, allotted to the States in the proportion whioh the 
urban population of each State bears to the total urbah. population of the 
United States; and $1,000,000 for training teachers of vocational subjects, 
allotted to the States in the proportion which the total population of each' 
State bears to the total population of the United States. The act also 
provides a minimum allotment of $10,000 annually to each State for each 
of the three purposes and appropriates additional rams of $27,000, 
$50,000, and $90,000, respectively, or as much thereof as may be needed, 
to guarantee the minimums. The maximum sum of the appropriations 
available to the States annually is $7,107,000. 

Hawaii and Puerto Rico also participate in the benefits of the Smith- 
Hughes Act. The law of 1924 for Hawaii authorised that $$0,000 be 
appropriated annually, and the law of 1931 authorised that $105,000 be 
appropriated annually for Puerto Rico to be used in accordance with the 
terms of the Smith-Hughgs law. 
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A State or Territory desiring to participate in the benefits of the Smith- 
Hughee Act is required to accept by an act of ite legislature the provisions 
of the act, to appoint the State Treasurer as custodian of the Federal 
appropriations, and to des i gna te or create a State board for vo cational 
education. -The State board is required to prepare plans for vocatio nal 
education to be submitted to the Office of Education showing how the 
Federal, State and local funds for this program will be expended in the 
State. The State board is also required to prepare and submit an annual 
report showing how funds were used and what work was accomplished. 

Th*Georg«-Bardm Act— Annual appropriations for the further develop- 
, men t of vocational education in the several States and Territories are 
authorised in this act. These funds are made available for administra- 
tion, supervision, teac h er training, vocational instruction and guidance, 
establishing programs for apprentices, and for the purchase or rent of 
equipment and the purchase of supplies for vocational instruction. 

The George-Barden Act authorises mstimnm amounts which may be 
appropriated and allocated to the States and Territories for each field of 
vocational education. These include (1) $10,000,000 for vocational agri- 
culture to be allotted on the basis of farm population, (2) $8,000,000 for 
home economics to be allotted on the basis of rural population^ (3) 
$8,000,000 for trade and industrial education to be allotted on the basis 
of nonfarm population, and (4) $2,600,000 for vocational education in 
distributive occupations to be allotted on the basis of total population. 
This act also provides that no State or Territory shall reoeiv^eas than 
$40,000 per year for the first three fields of vocational education, nor less 
than $15,000 for the fourth one. 

The 1946 law does not provide for a special allocation for teacher 
training. However, the funds may be used for teacher training, as well as 
for various Other items associated with the vocational education program 
in the act provided they are incorporated in the approved State plan. 

Allotment* under both act *. — Federal funds allotted under the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts since July 1, 1947, are presented in * 
table 14. Detailed amounts allotted to the States and Territories for 
1962-63 are included in table 8 and for 1958-64 in table 16. Further 
details concerning the amounts allocated under the several authorisations 
will be furnished, upon request, by the Division of Vocational Education 
of the Office of Education. 

Since these programs of vocational education are encouraged and pro- 
moted by Federal appropriations, it is interesting to note the total amount 
expended annually for vocational education. Laws require dolkr-for- 
dollar matching. This implies that at least $25,811,590.90 of State and 
local funds will be expended in the 1958-54 school year on vocational 
programs that receive this amount of Federal aesfttanee. The Division of 
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Vocational Education reports that more th*n $120 million of State and 
local funds were expended in 1052-53 on the vocational education pro- 
grams which are reimbursed in part from Federal* unds. This would make 
a total expenditure of about $146 million for all vocational education pro- 
grams in the 1652-53 school year, of which about 18 percent was provided 
from the Federal appropriation. Tim proportion supplied from State and 
local sources has been increasing throu gh the years. 


t A— f EDBRAL fUN W AUOITED FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OF 
LESS-THAN-COLLEGE GRADE) 1947-48 TO 1959-54 
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S.S80.OM .68 
S.WS.S6S.S7 

e.MS.us.ss 

800, 009. M 

0,909,460.42 

6,004.000.64 

6,689,900.04 

449.900.OS 

Trade and industry,. 

Home economics 

Distributive occupations 


1 Includes appropriations to Hivtii and Puerto JUoo sadv as ns isle sets, 

* Include* $40,000 for Virgin Islands not aannarkad according to laid of rotational shsitfan , 



T«W« 13.— FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED TO THE STATES AND TERRITORIES 
fOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OF LESS-THAN-COLLEGE GRADE) 
1953-54 


State or 
Territory 


Total. 


Arison* 

Arkansas 

California.. 

Colorado 

Connecticut . 
Delaware 



Amount 




070.0M.77 

170,158.41 

401 ,007.06 
1,888,004.48 
817,480.44 

855.560. 04 

158.068.04 

000,809.78 
780.0a.56 
171 ,049.40 

*« :$:S 

555.177.00 
866.611 06 
680,790.88 
401,651.86 


State or 
territory 


nwyiMi:;::: 

MMMchuastts 

Minhhnn 

MinnseotaI.il! 

Montana..... 

Nebraska 

Nevada. 


New Ktonpshife. 
New 

New Mmeo.... 

MM&. 


Amount 


0170,878.48 

880.500.04 
W.0S8.10 
800.100.10 

571.004.80 

014,800.57 

605.778.80 

150.068.04 



Stole or 
Territory 


F e m wy i vaaia 

Bhodt tdiM 

EttSstEia 

Tana—as .Jj 



1,800.088.04 

160,577.19 

r £!:S2:?S 

r 715,480.80 

1.8a. 751 .00 
106.Mf.fi 
101,08047 
*48.817.09 
808.81041 



40,000 
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PROGRAMS AT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

The American Printing House for the Blind, the Columbia Institution 
for the Deaf, and Howard University are three educational institutions 
which reoeive assistance from congressional appropriations. The funds 
are administered by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and reports of operation are made annually to the Secretary. However* 
these three educational services are operated as eemipublio institutions 
under the direct control of private corporations, and the Federal appro- 
priations should be regarded as payments for services rendered to the 
Federal Government 

* 

AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BUND 

The American Printing House for the Blind is a national, nonprofit 
institution located at Louisville, Ky. Its primary purpose is to supply 
educational books, materials, and tangible apparatus for the blind for 
schools and classes operating in all the States and Territories. The spon- 
sorship of the Federal Government for this part of its work was originally 
established through the act of 1879 "To Promote the Education of the 
Blind." This first act appropriated $10,000 per year. In 1919 the appro- 
priation was increased to $60,000; in 1927 to $76,000; and in 1937 to 
$126,000. In May 1952 the authorizing act was increased to $260,000, 
but only $186,000 of the full authorization was appropriated annually for 
the 1952-63 And 1963-54 school years. 

Under the fiscal supervision of the Department of Health, Education, 
mid Welfare, the institution provides the individual States with educa- 
tional materials for their blind populations. The American Printing 
House for the Blind expends its Federal funds only for the payment of 
production costa of books and apparatus for the education of the blind. 
Allotments of materials to the States for the education of the blind are 
then made on the basis of quotas determined in relation to the number 
of blind students. 

Institutions for the blind in all States use materials to the extent of 
these quotas. They are also permitted to purchase, at local expense, 
additional materials that may be needed. These additional materials are 
supplied to the educational institutions in the States and Territories at cost. 

Amounts allotted to the States and Territories for the 1952-53 school 
year are given column 6 of table 8. A summary of the Federal funds 
appropriated for the American Printing House few the Blind is given for 
the past 10 years in table 16, and in table 17 is presented detailed figures 
regarding the allocations of benefits to the States for the 1953-54 school 
year. Information for these tables has been provided by the American 
Printing House for the Blind at Louisville. 
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T.bl* 16,-fED^L FUNDS AWWDPWAT1D TO THE AMERICAN PRINTING 
HOUSE FOR THE BUND. 1944-45 TO 1958-54 


* School yaw 

.Amount 

School year 


School year 


1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Total (It ywn). 

1M4-U 

1946-48 

*1,378,888 

136.000 

136.000 

1948-47 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 

1948 3D 

SIM, 000 

138.000 

138.000 

136.000 

1080-81 

1961-63 

1969-43 

1953*64 

1S:SS 

iu.ooo 





™ am£ * ican wintwS 


Biftli or 
Territory 


1 


Total, _ 

ZDR 

Aiim 


Aibfifly 

OOilorak... 
Cohjr$4o 

- r ■ • | | _ nt 

Dekwin. r .. 


Florida.. 

Otorgk. 


Ion 
Keatocky. 


Amount 


4 . 784.34 
1 , 217.20 

8.413. 71 
10.530.09 

1.081.34 

3. 551. 35 
0 

3.25555 

4.890.33 
651.11 

9.766.84 

3.813.17 

8.908.68 

3,066.53 

8,880.78 

9 . 661.33 


0teto or 

Territory 


M ary bad , 
UkUpa.. 

s* 

Montana.. 
Nthra**.. 

Kovada 

j*faw Hatapahim. 

Now immr 

How Memo... 
Now York 

North Carolina. 
North Dakota, 
Ohio. 


0 

88,708.48 

8.907.43 
8,804.14 

4,338.81 

3,337.34 

4.313.08 
861.11 

1.047.44 

0 

0 

8.307.88 

1.840.08 
16.316.33 

4.4041 

877.33 

0,663.40 

3.414.60 


Territory 


Or 

Fwjuyhmnla. 
Rhode r * 

BeSTc 


To 


Waah 
Wmt 

Wyoming 

Dfctriot of Oohimbl* 
Hawaii 


Rioo. 


I 3.138.13 
11.333.64 
0 

3.610.61 

1.047.44 

4.359.00 

t.m.m 


5.36 6,40 
3.173.00 
3,®g.62 
4,897.47 
0 


333.00 

3,881.60 


COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF 

The Columbia Institution for the Deaf was incorporated under an act of' 
Congress dated February 16, 1867. In 1864, President Lincoln approved 
an atrt relating to the institution which authorised it to grant degrees in the 
liberal arts and sciences. Since that time, Congress has frequently recon- 
sidered and improved the status of the institution. It has also provided 
Annual appropriations for current operating expenses and for the con- 
struction of essential buildings. The campus now includes 25 buildings 
and is located in the District of Columbia. 

The institution, at the present time, is operated p rimarily for the pur- 
pose of affording higher education to deaf persons. In a/Mitfap, it offers 
an educational program from the kindergarten through preparation for 
college entrance for all students from the District of Columbia who are so 
deaf as to be unable to progress satisfactorily in schools for hearing 
students. Educational services are administered under four (wpanrto de- 
. pertinents. These are the Kendall School, QaUaudet College, the Re- 
search Department, and the Graduate Department in Education. 
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Kendall School . — Instruction for pupil* in the elementary and secondary 
grades is provided in this school. It is operated chiefly for the benefit of 
deaf children residing in the District of Cokhnbia. Pupil* are admitted 
without charge to individuals on the basisw^a contract with the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia.' Those who are residents of the 
States may also attend Kendall School on a tuition basis. For the present 
year, 1963-64, a total of 86 children are in attendance. Of this number, 
67 are from the District of Columbia- 
Kendall School serve* children of all ages from kindergarten through 
> the 12th grade, but it is also a center of activity for students in higher 
education enrolled in Gallaudet College and the Graduate Department of 
Education. At Kendall School the student teachers have opportunity to 
develop teaching methods and skill* needed for their later teaching in 
schools for deaf children. 

OaUaudet College . — This college is the only one in the world specifically 
established for deaf students. The curriculum is wimilar to that of other 
colleges and universities in the United States that offer 4 years of work 
leading to the bachelor's degree. The present enrollment of 262 represents 
students from 40 States and 6 foreign countries. Students are enrolled on 
the basis of results obtained on entrance examinations which are given in 
April each year in the various States. Whenever possible, students are 
required to pay tuition but the college pays half the cost of the students’ 
education. Additional charges are adjusted to the financial circumstances 
of the student’s family. Qualified students are not denied admission if 
the oollege is physically able to provide facilities. 

Reeearch Department . — This department in the Columbia Institution for 
the Deaf was established in 1937. It helps to foster a keen interest in the 
problems of the deaf, and is designed to meet the need for a central point 
where research work can be conducted leading toward the advancement of 
education for the deaf in the Nation. Research activities pertain to in* 
structional methods, specialised equipment, pupil testing, and both 
teacher and pupil personnel practices. 

Graduate Department of Education . — This department was organised in 
1891 and until 1953. vraa known as the Normal Training Department. 
Students in this educational program for teachers, research workers, and 
administrators must have normal hearing, and be graduates of accredited 
colleges before they may be admitted. The curriculum leading toward 
the degree of master of srienoe in education is fully accredited by the 
Conference of Executi vee of American Schools for the Deaf. Beyond the 
master's degree, a professional diploma is offered to qualified teachers of 
the deaf who wish to prepare for positions as administrators or supervising 
teaches*. This department has been a continual source of teacher supply 
since Ha estabbshment. At the present time, over 30 superintendents and 
20 principals of State residential schools for thl deaf in the United States 

V » 
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are graduates of this department. Many erf the graduates of Gallaudet 
College go into the teaching profession and join the staffs of State and 
local schools for the deaf throughout the Nation. 

Detailed figureo-in table 18 regarding the Federal funds appropriated for 
the mstitutwn for the past 10 years have been provided by the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf. Appropriations have increased continuously 
rom 1044-^5 to the 1952-53 school year and the amount for 1963-64 is 
slightly less than the amount for the preceding year. * 

T.W. TO ' THE COtUMMA INSTTTU. 


School year 

Amount 

Person, of 
1044-48 

School ymmj 

Amount 

Percent of 

1044-48 

1 

a 

s 

1 

1 

8 

Total a* ywm.) 
1M4-4A. 

*3,1*3,003 


1040-40 

mo. 900 

363,800 

868,200 

390.000 

413.000 

410.000 

187.0 
173.8 

180.4 

101.1 

303.4 
300.0 

KM. 100 
320.808 

347.800 

280.800 

100.0 

111.0 

191.4 

197.1 

1040-50 

1046-46 

1080-81 ; 

1046-47 

1081-83 

1047-46. 

1069453 


1000-64 : 


HOWARD UNfVERSTy 

In 1867 this institution was established and located in the District of 
Columbia, It is operated under a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees as 
a semipublic institution comprising an undergraduate college, a graduate 
school offering a master’s degree, and eight professional schools, including 
Medio™. Dentistry, Pharmacy, Engineering and ArehHectum, MuZ 
SooalWork, Law, and Heligion. The-Sohool of Medicine is associated 
with Freedmen a Hospital which adjoins the University ompus. Federal 
funds may not be used for the School of Religion. 

During the 1952-53 school year, the University enrolled 4,913 students 
representing 42 States, the District of Columbia and 24 foreign countries. 
Studente of the institution are served by a faculty of 438 instructors of 
7 7 h Z 176 5™ ° n * P<hrt4ime ba8is - More than half of the approximately 

17,600 graduates are engaged in the teaching profession. 

Federal fynds appropriated for Howard University for the past 10 years 

are u ^ 1:11686 represent only the portions thaTt^ 

provided by the Federal Government. Additional revenues come from 
endowments, gifts, student fees, and other sources as is customary in all 

budget ,or - “ *—• 

In reoent years, Howard University has been engaged in a program of 
jrfant ^ovation and expansion. Column 3 erf table 19 preeente^^ia- 
tion about Federal funds appropriated for construction. Expenditures 
for^ecomtniction of new facilities were greatest in 194JHS0. AJB data 
in the table were obtained from the imi v wrs ity . 


r A 
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T * W * 19. FEDERAL RJN°S^ APPfKy^lATED FOR HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 


fiebool year 

For 

opwatiofl 

Ifer 

eocwtroetk m 1 

School jntcr 

For 

opmtioa 

1 

For 

1 

8 

S 

1 

S 

8 

Total (10 yr*.) 

1044- 45 

1045- 46 

1046- 47 

1047- 48 

ffl .ftfff.PTi 

•14.9U.7M 

1048-40 

1010-60 

1080-81. 

1901-02 

1962-03 

1068-64 

$3,300,000 

2,063.900 

3.300.000 

1.709.000 

9.870.000 

3.030.000 

•901,700 

6,719,430 

1.763.000 

1.393.000 

1.373.000 
30,000 

008.000 

1.112.000 

1 ,007,494 
3.040.400 

T 0 

1*1.070 
1.377.920 
3, 243.060 


"***"*“ »**• “*"«» * Wl.870.304 of which 37.710JO4 ha. bi- 


SURPLUS PROPERTY UTILIZATION 

Ab World War n was drawing to a dose, Congress enacted the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944 for the purpose of setting up an orderly procedure to 
dispoee of the huge stockpiles of property no longer necessary for defense. 
In the enactment of this legislation, Congress recognised that quantities of 
Government-owned property, no longer needed for defense purposes, could 
be effectively utilised by schools and other public institutions. Accord- 
ingly, statutory provision was made in the act to provide for transfer of 
surplus property by donation or public benefit discount to tax-supported 
and tax-exempt nonprofit educational institutions. This legislation ex- 
panded the provisions of existing law whereby the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy were permitted to donate specific categories of 
property to schools, and colleges. It also resulted in the establishment 
of the Surplus Property Utilisation Program in the United States Office 
of Education. 

Working in cooperation with the War Assets Administration and with 
the War and Navy Departments, approximately $375,000,000 worth 
of surplus personal property was donated to educational institutions 
during the period from 1946 to June 1949 as indicated in column 2 of 
table 20. Also during this period, real property valued at approximately 
$485,000,000 was transferred, to educational institutions, as shown in 
column 4 of table 22. 

In order to coordinate the orderly transfer of surplus property, State 
agencire for surplus property were created. Later, in appreciation of the 
value of the donation program and the desire on the part erf the States to 
expand the benefits accruing to educational institutions through the utili- 
sation of Federal aurphis property, Public Law 889, Eightieth Congress, 
was enacted. The functions under this law were incorporated in the 
Federal Property and A dm i n i str ative Services Act of 1949. Public Law 
889 authorised the Departments of War and Navy to donate 4heir surplus 
property to educational institutions for unrestricted ed ucati onal use. 
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While the surplus property programs were initially e stabl i shed to d eal 
with war surpluses, it was recognised by educational institutions and by 
Congress that there would always be a large quantity of surplus property 
generating in normal Federal housekeeping processes. For this reason, 
the Federal Property and Administrative Servioee Act of 1949 carried 
sections providing for this program to be continued on a permanent 
This law, under special sections, provided that property of any executive 
agency could be donated or transferred to tax-supported and private 
nonprofit tax-exempt .educational institutions. 

Public Law 764, approved September 1960, broadened the aoope of the 
surplus property program to provide for the donation of surplus personal 
property to tax-supported and tax-exempt medical institutions, hospitals, 
clinics, and health centers In addition to schools, school systems, co lleges, 
and universities. In accordance with these new provisions, the States 
reorganised their war surplus property agencies so as to provide a perma- 
nent organisation to cooperate with' the Federal offioe in achieving 
the equitable distribution of Federal surplus property. Since the enact- 
ment of this legislation, personal and real property having an a/wp iiiritiqpi 
value of approximately $171,000,000 and $58,000,000, respectively, was 
donated or transferred to educational and health institutions. The 
amount of property available for transfer or release was affected somewhat 
by the action in Korea. 

Sooq after the outbreak of the Korean War, the Department Of Defense 
and the General Services Administration issued instructions that 

all declarations of exoees personal property then in process would be re- 
viewed so as to assure that no property vitally needed for. defense purposes 
would be released. A critical review of requirements by military agencies 
and a concerted effort in the prosecution of the War, reduced the 
of donable property to 'approximately $42,000,000 during the 1961-52 
school year. The impact of the Korean War on the surplus property pro- 
gram was most severely felt during the month of November 1951, when 
only slightly more than $1,000,000 of personal property was donated. In 
succeeding months a gradual increase in the amount of property available 
for donation was noted, and with the conclusion of the Korean War 
a renewed emphasis on disposals, a tremendous increase in the amount of 
property available for transfer or donation to publio health and eduoa- * 
tional institutions has been apparent. 

SURPLUS PERSONAL PROPERTY 

Under this program,- Federal surplus personal property of all types has 
been made available for donation to educational and health institutions. 
There is hardly an item, such as would normal^ be procured by 
institutions, which has not been available for donation or transfer to 
health or educational institutions os surplus property in at least 
measure. Such property as is determined by the Department of kh j 
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"Education, and' Welfare to be useful and necessary for educational or 
health purposes is allocated to the various State agencies for distribution 
by donation to eligible institutions within the respective States. 

At the outbreak of the Korean War attention of the Government was 
turned toward the necessity for rebuilding the military strength. The 
Department of Defense, as well as other Federal agencies, made a special 
effort to reevaluate property normally determined to be surplus, to make 
maximum utilization of all Government-owned property, and to recover 
previously donated property wherever practicable. During this period, 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare cooperated with the 
Department of Defense to aid and assist in the recovery or recapture of 
such items of previously donated equipment as could be effectively utilized 
in the defense effort. Special programs of repossession were organized. 
Funds to finance the recapture of property were made available to the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare by the Department of 
Defense. As a result of these programs, approximately $6,000,000 worth 
of machine tools, $2,000,000 worth of electronics, and $2,000,000 worth of 
miscellaneous items of .personal pro p er ty were recovered from educational 
institutions and returned to the Department of Defense for utilization in 
the Korean defense effort 

Following the termination of the Korean War, the volume of personal 
property available for donation has (increased. In view of the tremendous 
emphasis being given to disposal of materials accumulated durin g the 
Korean War period, Federal personal property estimated at between 
$10,000,000,000 to $26,000,000,000 will be available for release as surplus 
property within the next 2 or 3 years. Therefore, it is reasonable to expect 
that an average of $160,000,000 worth of Federal personal property per 
year will be available for donation as surplus property to public health and 
educational institutions. Table 20 shows the acquisition value of surplus 
personal-property donated to educational institutions for each school year 
from 1946-47 to 1966-64. Also shown is the average amount donated per 


T«U« tO.— ACQUSmON VALUE OF DONABLE PERSONAL PROPERTY 
ALLOTTED TO EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 1946-47 TO 195W4 


, School ymr 


Arm— 
tmont 
pm? month 

E*Ua*t«d 

EoSSd 

tohidMT. 

1 

a 

I 

4 

Tobias 

im.mjn 

S7Asi.m 


1040-47 

la.sn.m 

uojoslwi 

90.Sftl.lSS 

i&tt 

46.4*9.070 

11,090,018 

IS 

S.800.SS8 

ft.Z8ft.rst 

7.748.011 

50 

8 

40 

40 

40 

- - 

...... 

194040 

1M0~#1 

am~m 

i r 

^ h 

40 

40 

llttkJU (U; rtaA , 
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month for each year. Estimated T^roente donated to oollegee and uni- 
veraitiee are listed in column 4. Table 21 gives the ‘detailed figures 
showing the value of surplus deniable property allocated to educational 
institutions, by States, for the 1951-52 and 1052-63 school years. 

T*W« fl .—ACQUISITION VALUES OF DON ABLE PEftSONAi PonocoTv 


BiaU or Torriiory 


Totstl _ 
Alabama 


IrHTTfii 

ca wefnii;;: 

Colorado 

Connect icut_ 

DaUwara.... 


Florida. 



K e nto oky. 

Looiakna. 

Mains.... 


Maryland 

MaMaobuaatls. 

Michigan 

Mkneaota 


Minoori. . 
Montana.. 
Nabnaka.. 
Nevada 


1951-53 

1953-53 

3 

9 

. 949.119,501 

848.11T.1M 

743.140 

105.531 

1.995.440 

177.593 

173.370 

5.441.497 

*51,140 

348,400 

59,533 

' 430,951 

7.955.964 
947.514 
699.151 
199.919 

993.197 

914,179 

10.495 

9,394,385 

8,805,804 

1.494.999 

1,983.900 

191.554 

1.900.799 

1.469,90! 

743.571 

108,005 

809,748 

855.830 

93.835 

1.540.499 

405.859 

1.099.494 

989.999 

907.910 

1.035.409 

911,890 

997.989 

940.905 

519.909 

1.SS8.719 

1.318.855 

1.159.698 

613.753 

1.393,931 

3.059.387 
, 397,100 
394.950 
139.310 

9.907,797 
963.655 
857 ,750 
190.996 


Btata or Territory 


Now Haai pshi ro. .... 


Naw Jaw .. 
New Maooo. 
Now Yotk.. 


North Carolina. 
Dakota.... 


North ; 


OUahoiat* 
<£2a£!: 


Sowtfc CWotiaall 
Jwlls Dakota... 


Utsdu 

Vtrmont.... 
Virginia. ... . 

Washington. 




WnofaQ 

Wyoming 

Divert o# Columbia. 


Hawaii.. 
Puerto, 
Virgin : 


IWlaJlko... 
Uianda.. 


1951-83 


$40,456 

990.911 

187,813 

, l.m.ere 

1.990.991 

so .097 

1,37! ,489 
609.119 

999,919 

1,114,711 
in. m 
yu.m 
uo.soo 


1 .Ml .700 
1.951.900 
90.999 
1 .415.097 
1. 70S. 501 

M.ooe 

440.419 

05.954 

419.494 

0 

001. on 
904.990 
0 


1059-53 


•Ui.680 

1.499.tif 

954.940 

i.nt.iio 

9.194,941 

m.m 

9.71 7,596 
IM : 

99M9B 



1 .9N.lt? 
1.915.179 

2 .090 
.541 
9.019.900 

1.991.999 

1.105.390 

90.010 

790.491 

0.110 

490.931 

471 & 


SURPLUS REAL PROPERTY 


Congressional enactments have authorised the sale or lease of real prop- 
erty to educational institutions if an important need exists. Such 
property may vary from large installations that are complete with build- 
ings and all utilities to angle buildings or small, areas of land with or 
without improvements. In addition to buildings, sewage disposal plants, 
electrical or water distribution systems, fencing, bleachers, heating plants,’ 

and other improvements may be purchased for removal from the site and 
for educational use. 

Transfers of real property are made to schools with restrictions requiring 
educational utilization varying from 5 to 20 years. The fair value of the 
property at the time of transfer is paid by these institutions partly in cash 
and partly in public benefits which accrue through the utilisation. Public 
benefits are predeternUned by the program use and may justify a full 100 
percent discount. To encourage capital outlays and the development of 
property by institutions, schools are afforded the right to abrogate restrio- 
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tiona in their conditional title requiring educational use. This is aocom- 
pliahed by the payment of any unearned portion of the public benefit 
allowance granted on a percentage of fair value accrued for each- 12 months 
of utilisation for education purposes. 

The Surplus Beal Property Utilisation Division is responsible not only 
- for disposing of surplus real property for school, classroom, or other educa- 
tional purposes, but also for the periodic approval of the progr am of , 
u tilis ation of transferred property,, for the retransfer of property to other 
educational c lai man ts, for authorising other disposals by a transferee, and 
for ch a ngin g the terms, conditions, and limitations in a transfer instrument 
when conditions warrant. * 

In cooperation with the Department of Defense, the Office of Surplus 
Property Utilisation has repossessed real property having an original 
acquisition cost in excess of $140,000,000 during recent months. This is 
in aooordanoe with agreements arranged with the educational institutions 
^pt the tune of transfer. Repossessed real property is for emergency use 
by the Department of Defense and possession will be returned to the 
educational- institutions whan the emergency is passed unless circiim- 
, stanoes require that title also be taken by the Federal Government. 

According to tfible 22, a total of 115,393 acres and 28,109 buddings 
were transferred to educational institutions oyer a period of 7>£ years. 

A total of $542,609,145 has been expended by the Federal Government in 
acquiring properties which were later transferred to educational institu- 
tions. At the time of the transfers the fair value for this property was 
$109,790,201. Table 23 gives the detailed figures showing the amounts of 
real property transferred to educational institutions, by 8tates, for the 
1951-52 and 1952-53 school yean. 

As indicated in table 22, the volume of transfer of real property has 
contipd at a relatively low level during the Korean conflict. Thiscorre- 
sponffwith the decline in donation of personal property and is due to the 
fact that much lees property was declared surplus during the Korean 
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buildup. Now thAt the Kotmd Action is concluded, it is anticipated that 
transfers to education and health institutions will be accelerated as more 
properties are declared surplus. 

Il.--AOQtJgrnON COS T AMO FAIR VALUE Of FEDERAL SURPLUS 

INSTrrunoNS 


Buu or 
Territory 

Number oi 
taMbmd 

N*^ 

bmk 

betel 

i 


Fair r*Ja* 

1351^53 

1353-21 

mi -At 

\m-& 

1M1-4I 

1W)4J 

1M1-4I 

1342-51 

1 

1 

• 

4 

s 

• 

t 

• 

t 

< -reefed total 


369 

iH 

m 


l 

L 

9U96.999 

1612,01 


Total _ 


Arim*.. 


OOiiOTiE. 

Colorado,. 


Ion. 


Kaatuckj. 

Lmnehua. 


Mvjivui 


!£££!::: 

N«bmkAx,-. 

Ntr&dA, ^Oy . 


New Jersey 

New Mexico 

North Gurolin*. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


TRANSFERRED TO EDUCATIONAL INSTmrTIOKB 


Orefoe 

Peeaaytveaia. . . 
Hkk leknd 
Booth OudUda. 
Booth Dakota. „ 


. y 



Dirtrio* of Columbia. 
Hawaii — 


Total. 


1*39 


41t 

£36 


t MU.1M 

U1MH 

• at,™ 

9 

6 

0 

30 

0 

122.260 

0 

> 27,494 

£ 

0 

16 

i 

196,936 

6.236 

6.971 

1 *874 

D 

0 

4 

6 

6.343 

10.997 

2,000 

► 1.791 

297,341 
25 

o 

0 

111 

0 

17 

0 

4 

1 

113.343 

0 

313.173 

400 

196.197 

0 

TU 

0 

4 

0 

161.173 

' 0 

79.907 

o 

J 

r 0 

1 

43.664 

1.300 

36.974 

100 

0 

IS 

10 

3 

64.397 

116,656 

3.430 

9.311 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

4.023 

0 

4,080 

0 

0 

6 

0 

3.000 

0 

450 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

1ft. 77ft 

0 

.21.697 

0 

0 

t 

3 

30.330 

6.102 

875 

441 

0 

0 

14 

22 

160.666 

961.630 

5.825 

2i. <h: 

A 

nrs 

0 

1 

0 

16.690 

0 

7.170 

14 

0 

0 

0 

61,000 

0 

61,000 

0 

01 

1 

' 4 

0 

169.124 

A mi 

9,044 

500 

) 2 

ft 

4 

0 

6.000 

V 580 

400 

3,?09 

0 

0 

4 

0 

32,730 

0 

1,036 

0 

\ S 

6 

0 

0 

1 

16 

0 

0 

9. 014 



10.190 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

44.73ft 

0 

7.900 

o 

0 

v 6 

0 

3 

0 

69.973 

0 

9.M 

25 

0 

0 

0 

397 

0 

927 

0 

10 

0 

I 

t 

79.491 

23.000 

34250 

1 .870 

0 

101 

3ft 

1 

199.900 

37.764 

6.4*0 

9,400 

lb 

s 

31 

19 

1.974.69ft 

1*7*093 

149,117 

16,899 

283 

0 

ft 

0 

10.010 

V o 

14,660 

o 

0 

34 

' 0 

9 

9 

4*497 

0 

19.000 

11 

0 

3 

1 

909.433 

) 1.900 

93,141 

TOO 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

/ 61. 633 

0 

6.760 

18 

0 

0 

0 

^010 

6 

9,600 

o 

36ft 

0 

133 

m 

4.096.773 

106.060 

610.046 

19, M 

0 

0 

15 

9 

99.240 

99.934 

9,006 

1.900 

• 0 

0 

1 

0 

10.666 

* 0 

6,000 

o 

22ft 

1ft 

34 

i 

1,196,997 

14.904 

199.196 

21.000 

2ft 

3 

3ft 

3 

479.340 

199. 128 

73.940 

19,460 

0 

0 

0 

l 

0 

3.074 

0 

800 

0 
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190.361 
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programs or thb department 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

In 1920 Congress approved a law which prodded for cooperation with 
the States on the rehabilitation erf disabled persons and their return to 
civil employment. Annual appropriations of Federal funds were author- 
ised for 4 years. Similar laws were also approved in 1924, 1930, 1932, and 
1935 which extended the cooperative arrangement and provided Federal 
jfunds for this program of education and rehabilitation. Under these laws 
the Federal appropriatimui were allotted to^the 8tates on the basis of total 
^ population. In order to receive its share of the Federal funds, each State 
was required to appropriate at least an equal amount of State money for 
the program of vocational rehabilitation. 

The States actually operate the programs for vocational rehabilitation. 
Assistance to the 8tate officers is given by defining standards for operation, 
giving technical and consultative service and by certifying Federal grants 
for State operations according to the distribution formula provided in the 
Federal law. 

In 1943 the Barden -LaFoIleUe Act was passed. This act amended the 
earlier vocational rehabilitation acta. It expanded the scope of the pro- 
gram and changed the method of financing the service. Amendments 
requirtlf that the States be reimbursed for necessary expenditures in 
accordance with the approved “State Plan” in the following proportions: 
100 percent of the cost of services for war-disabled civilians; 100 percent 
of the costs of Adminis tration, guidance, and placement ; and 50 percent of 
the cost of the other service* enumerated in the act. These other services 
include the following: Medical examinations, surgical and therapeutic . 
treatments, hospitalisation not exceeding 90 days; prosthetic appliances; 
transportation; occupational tools and licensee, vocational training and 
maintenance. Medical and psychiatric ex a min ations to determine eligi- 
bility for service and vocational guidance, tr a i n i n g, and placement are 
available at no oost to the disabled. Medical treatment, transportation, 
maintenance, occupational tools, equipment, and training supplies are 
provided without ooet where eoonomic need of the individual has been 
established. 

Under the provisions of the Appropriation Act for the 1954 fiscal year, 
the method of financing the program was modified by providing for a 
system of allotting Federal funds among the States at the beginning of the 
fiscal year, the allotment being the maximum that any State would receive. 
This replaced the former system under which the Federal Government 
reimbursed the State* for the Federal share without any dollar maximum 
being established. 

According to the 1943 enactment now in operation, the State plan for 
vocational rehabilitation ahall designate the State Board for Vocational 
m Education aa th* sole agency for the administration, supervision, and 
oontrol of the State plan. The only exoeption to this is where a State law 
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authorizes some other agency to provide rehabilitation services for the 
adult blind. In such States the plan shall provide that the same agency 
shall administer that part of the State plan relating to the blind. Voca- 
tional rehabilitation for the blind is administered through such agencies 
for the blind in 36 States. * 

NumbeApf persons rehabilitated and Federal funds expended during 
the past 1(? years are shown in table 24. Detailed figures showing the 
amounts by States and Territories for 1953-54 are given in table 25 




School year 


Total (If yean).. 
1044-41 

«fcfcrfr— :::::: 

1847-48 

■Eatimltad. 


Num- 
ber re- 
habili- 
tated 


549491 


41.935 

85.105 

48.880 

58.181 


Expenditures 


Amount 


8175351441 


7*185,441 

10.002,389 

14.188.988 

17.706.848 


Pter- 
oent of 
1944—45 


^ 100.0 
140.3 
196.9 
348.8 


School 


1948- 49. 

1949- 40. 

1950- 51. 

1951- 53. 
1953-58. 
1958-54. 


Num- 
ber re- 
habib- 


58.090 
50.597 
55.198 
58.583 
51,808 
1 55. 500 


Expenditures 


Amount 


$18,315.6 

30,840,143 

31.001.886 

31,833,861 

83.947.581 

38,000,000 


Per* 
©cot of 
1944-45 


255.3 
385.1 
394 3 
805.8 
831.6 

822.3 


T«bl< 15 .-^tDERAL FUNDS I EXPENDED IN THE STATES AND TERRITORIES 
FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, 1953-54 “ 


State or Territory 

Amount 

State or Territory 

Amount 

State or Territory 

Amount 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 - 

2 

TotaL.... 

* 

♦23,000.000 

Maine 

$84,068 

442,068 
344.537 
991 ,970 



81.027.713 

100,224 

804,901 

73,492 

000,433 

Alabama. 

582.003 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts.. 
Michigan 

Bhode Island 

South Carolina. 

South Dakota 

Ariaona 

Arkansas 

120,002 

304,338 

1.701.704 

173,019 

270,008 

144.310 

712,040 

1,083,480 

68.180 

1.320.307 

842,882 

Minnesota. 

SSSff::::: 

804.554 

885.354 

439.735 


California 

fViL^jirln 

. Texan. 

U eah 

997,001 

107.070 

00,320 

480,703 

vUDUfnuO ....... 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

139.972 

195,134 

24.036 

48.850 

488.274 

Vermont 

Virginia 



Georgia 

New Hampshire. 

New Jenay 

N» Uulw.... 

Saw York. 

North CwoUaa.. 

Washington 

wCHS^ 



483,181 

609.272 

860,903 

70,989 

Idaho 

TIHruda 

118.171 

Wyoming. 

lidhat 

| .477.114 
805.779 

Dfetriet of Columbia 


180,000 

Iowa. 

280,247 

210.741 

130,800 

402,000 

North DdkoU— 

Ohio 

• 98.659 
505.028 
459.194 
831.596 



Kinaaa 

Kentucky 

Alaska 

- 

88,189 

187,233 

Idwieiana 

vAnquia6 tfBWaiB . 

Oregon, 

FoertoRloo 

290,003 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 

Physicians, dentists, nurses, laboratory specialists, and public health 
personnel participate in educational programs sponsored by the United 
Btotes Public Health Service of the Department of Health, Education, and 
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Welfare. These program* are devoted to the development of additional 
areas of information, to the further preparation of health personnel, and to 
the dissemina tion of information about conditions that affect the Dublic 
, health. 


Among the several educational programs of the Public Health Service, 
four are described in detail. They include the grants used by the States 
for the further education of State and local public health personnel, ser- 
vices of the Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Center at Cincinnati, 
services of the Communicable Disease Center at Atlanta, and public 
health research fellowships. The estimated total expenditure on training 
and teaching programs of this type will amount to almost $11,000,000 for " 
the 1963-64 school year, and the estimated expenditures for research fel- 
lowships is slightly more than $2,100,000, as indicated in table 31. 

GRANTS TO STATES FOR THE EDUCATION OF PUBLIC HEALTH PERSONNEL 

The programs of education sponsored by the State health agencies and 
using Federal grant-in-aid funds are not new. They began with the enact- 
ment of title VI of the Federal Social Security Act in 1936. Part of the 
funds appropriated each year for the extension of public health educational 
services has been used for personnel traflling in order to improve the 
quality of State and local health services to the general public. "The 
training programs afford the trainees opportunities to extend their tech- 
nical and scientific knowledge needed for the positions to which the/are 
assigned. *1 hrough orientation and on-the-job training programs, public 
health personnel keep in step with changes and progressive developments 
in the practice of public health. 


The selection of personnel for sponsored training from the professional 
or technically trained ranks is left to the discretion of the State health' 
officer. Types of persons trained include : physicians, dentists, laboratory 
workers, sanitation personnel, and other persons who are, or are to be, 
employed in official State, county, or local health programs. Also, this 
group includes some who are not employed by an official health agency but 
who will, as a result of the training, render services to publio health 
programs. At the present time the personnel receiving sponsored training 
must fall into 1 of the 3 following pay and allowance criteria: (1) Those 
who receive stipends instead of regularly established salaries, (2) those who 
receive salaries but have been relieved of their regular duties for the train- 
ing period, and (3) those for whom only tuition and travel expenses are 
paid. Sponsored training may be either accredited or nonaccredited. 

Accredited truif^Vip. Courses include* academic classroom instruction or 
approved hospital, clinic, or field* training for which a university' gives 
credit toward a degree. 8hort university worl&ftop classes which are 
credited toward a degree are also classified as accredited training. 

Nonaccredited trowing.— This training is not recognised by a university 
as contributing toward a degree. It includes supervised experience in 
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health departments, hospitals, or clinics. Also classified as nonaccrecBted 
training are refresher courses, short specialized hospital and clinic courses, 
such as those conducted in the fields of venereal disease, tuberculosis, 
obstetrics, and general public health field practice. 

Field training for Federal, State, and local public health workere in the 
various health programs has been afforded through the utilization of local 
health departments and other selected installations as centers for further 
training. These health centers have the necessary fa^lities for conduct- 
ing planned field training for one sit more occupational groups of public 
health workers. v >V 

In table 26 are listed the amounts used by the States and Territories for 
these trai n i n g activities for 1951-52, 1952—53 and the amounts budgeted 
for 1953-54. These figures are given as reported to the Public Health 
Service by State health departments, and other State agencies participat- 
ing in grants administered by the Public Health Service. They include 
the portions of the grants used for educational purposes. Amounts do not 
represent the total expenditures for education since it is known that funds 
spent for training are sometimes reported as regular charges to the special- 
ized program rather than identified separately as amounts for educational 
projects. 

T#bU 2 £^^PyjL HE £ LTH SERVICE grants USED BY STATES and TERRI- 
TORIES FOR EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES: 1951-52 TO 1953-54 


State or 
Territory 


Total,. 


Ariaona. 

Arktiuu 

California... 
Colorado 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida. 

Georgia 


Illinois 

Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas... 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan..,., 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Mi*»u 

Montana. 


Amounts expended 

Amounts 
budg- 
eted, x 
1953-54 

1951-62 

1952-53 

2 

3 

4 

•1*347409 

11,157,033 

•645*141 

11,838 

14,584 

8,290 

990 

5,178 

1,350 

19,778 

20,237 

0 

98.067 

120.030 

00,228 

14,384 

0,707 

2.847 

3.646 

1,921 

885 

2.678 

00 

0 

50,760 

64,191 

85.820 

91,612 

123,825 

81*810 

11,660 

10,518 

0.479 

41,306 

88,004 

17,500 

14,781 

5.910 

2,701 

13,808 

8.690 

2,000 

18,999 

3.882 

15,414 

24.912 

20,900 


52,957 

32.128 

14,022 

8,485 

4.892 

0 

25,110 

20.032 

4.812 . 

45.017 

50,281 

31,105 

04,294 

50.000 

48,097 

18.908 

18,922 

8,050 

2,506 

2,842 

2.905 

19.072 

24,588 

10.000 

1,000 

7,881 

1.500 


8tate or 
Territory 


Nebraska 

Nevada. 

New Hampshire. 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York. 

North Carolina.. 
North Dakota... 
Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon.. 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina.. 

Booth Dakota... 

Ten n essee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont . 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia. - - 

Wkeonrin 
Wyoming I 

Alaska 

safer. 

Virgin Islands — 


Amounts expended 

Amounts 

budg- 

eted, 

1958-54 

1951-52 

*952-63 

2 

3 

4 

88,254 

81,128 

8873 

925 

0 

0 

3.810 

2,389 

0 

87.474 

15,858 

13,334 

19,913 

14,623 

10,073 

114,085 

96.817 

50.448 

04.107 

42,247 

48,093 

6.884 

10,416 

3,200 

50.083 

54,330 

43.090 

29.491 

12,338 

14,200 

17,025 

23.421 

9,320 

116.870 

89,244 

9,879 

707 

0 

0 

0,600 

1,080 

0 

2,820 

1,200 

8,025 

12,944 

19,122 

23,005 

42,004 

39.348 

18,016 

1.230 

109 

500 

9,418 

8,991 

11,400 

610 

• 884 

0 

20,296 

18,550 

9.465 

14,576 

15,006 

0 

24,517 

27,675 

1,000 

0 

0.071 

4,244 

12.029 

11,747 

2,400 

100 

600 

0 

07,018 

88,691 

35.000 

1,490 

1,174 

0 

0 
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PBOGRASifJ OF THE DEPARTMENT 


During the 4-year span from 1949 to 1952, a total of 22,922 persons 
received training in public health courses in this Federal program of grant- 
ing funds for instruction. University credits toward degrees were re- 
ceived by 27 percent of these trainees. A summary of the personnel 
receiving training sponsored by State health departments under this pro- 
gram during the 1950-51 and 1951-52 school years is given in table 27 
Numbers taking courses in the various health fields are shown in columns 
2, 3, and 4 and a personnel classification of these same individuals is shown 
in columns 6, 7, and 8 to indicate the kinds of professional people who are 
obtaining further preparation for their work* 


i,b - 


Health held 


Total. 


General health.. 

Maternal and child health. 

Crippled children 

Venereal diaeaae 

Tuberculoeia 

Mental health 

Canoer 

Dental 

Heart diaeaae 

Industrial hygiene 

Water pollution... 


1950- 

61 


1951- 

52 


4313 


2.149 

1.149 
72 

152 

96 

496 

435 

120 

30 

30 

85 


4,923 


1*792 

608 

24 

191 

319 

823 

716 

84 

35 

8 

326 


9,733 


3*941 
1.767 
96 | 
343 
415 
1.318 
1.150 
204 
65 I 
38 
411 


Total | Personnel clarification 


1 


Total. 

Physic tana 

Nuraea 

Sanitation personnel 

Laboratory personnel 

Dentkti and dental hygienist*. 
Other* 


1950- 1951- 
61 52 


4313 


1*077 

2*198 

426 

88 

299 


4,923 


1*109 
1*705 
792 
109 
205 
725 I .005 


Total 


9,738 


2,186 

3.903 

1.218 

197 

504 

1.730 


ROBERT A. TAFT SANITARY ENGINEERING CENTER 

This center, with headquarters in Cincinnati, Ohio, is the unit of the 
Public Health Service with primary responsibility for the conduct of re- 
search and investigations in the field of environmental sanitation and 
water pollution control. In solving environmental health problems the 
center utilizes a wide variety of specialized competence including micro- 
biologists, physicists, chemists, engineers, and medical doctors. 

Under the two broad headings, Advance Sanitation Training and Radio- 
logical Health Training, the center conducts training activities covering 
the fields of water pollution control, sewage and waste treatment, water 
purification, milk and food sanitati6n, atmospheric pollution, and radia- 
tion hygiene. The research and field investigation activities provide both 
the foundation for the training programs and special lecturers to augment 
the training staff. 

The technical training course* are designed for professional personnel 
from State and local health departments, water pollution control agencies 
the Public Health Servioe. and other governmental units. Industrial 
representatives who are cooperating with these agencies are also eligible to 
attend. In addition, arrangements are made for special training for 
foreign public health specialists. 
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V * • • 

Advanced Sanitation Training Program. — This program offers short 
courses in environmental sanitation designed to increase the proft<&Bfi6jp 
of practicing professional personnel In addition to such intensive oourses 
as fluoride analysis, individual household sewage disposal systems, bacter- 
iological examination of water, food sanitation, etc., the center offers con- 
sultation and assistance to State and local health agencies on request in 
conducting their own technical sanitation training courses. 

■ Radiological Health Training Program. — This program is designed to 
acquaint publio health workers with the significance of ionising radiation, 
the health hax&rds attendant with their use and existence in the environ- 
ment, and methods of minimising or protecting against such hazards. 
The courses are designed primarily for professional personnel of State and 
local health departments. Included in the training is delineation of the 
specific hazards associated with the various uses of radiation; the present 
and expected future locatiaps of radiation hazards; methods of detection, 
evaluation and minimization; and decontamination procedures. 

Table 28 gives the number of formal courses and the number of indi- 
viduals trained during the 1951-52, 1952-53 and 1953-54 school years. 
For the purpose of a concise listing, the number of individuals trained in 
formal oourses is divided into State and local health personnel, foreign 
personnel, mad others. The principal groups included in the latter cate- 
gory are institutional personnel, individuals from the staffs of scientific 
. foundations, a number from the Defense Department, from other Federal 
departments, and from industry. The participation of Federal and in- 
dustrial personnel is usually incidental to programs organized for State 
and local personnel making application for a particular course. 


Table 88.— NUMBER OF FORMAL COURSES OFFERED BY THE ROBERT A. TAFT 
SANITARY ENGINEERING CENTER AND THE NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS 
TAKING- THESE COURSES. 1951-58 TO 195 >-54 


Conner eftered mad 
indhrkfaab trmiamZ 

Advanced aa&Hatioa 
training 

Badbbgieal] 



Total 


1901- 

03 

1999- 

OS 

190S- 

54 

1901- 

OS 

1909- 

OS 

1908- 

04 

1961- 

81 

1081- 

88 

1908- 

04 

Total 

1 







9 

9 

19 

11 

Nam bur of formal oour^m... 

30 

28 

38 

10 

19 

17 

SO 

47 

a 

137 

Cincinnati headquarters 

IS 

IS 

IS 

10 

10 

8 

IS 

SS 

30 

00 

lUd 

7 

10 

10 

0 

9 

9 

It 

14 

SO 

01 

Numbif of mdiriduali trained 

407 

1.007 

7ie 

S81 

>438 

804 

7a 

•1.408 

1,090 

*8,8SS 

State and local btalth 

pnoand..' ...... 

SIS 

901 

070 

100 

104 

H3 



913 

1,180 

permcwnml 

5 

9 

s 

0 

9 

S 

2 

4 

» 

Other, 

149 

97 

144 

ITS 

1 S08 

120 

>888 

set 

>041 
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Table 29 reports the Federal funds allotted to two training program* for 
the 1951-52 and 1052-53 school years and estimates for 1953-54. The 
estimates given in tables 28 and 29 are based on activity so far t.hi* year 
and the present plans for the remainder of the year. They were provided 
by the Public Health Servioe of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 


— ** — 1— 1 

Type ef training 

£ 

1061-33 

1063-63 

1063-64 

ToUi 

1 

f 

S 

4 

5 

TotaL 

$136,690 

$1*44$ 

$116,100 

$379,330 

Advanced mnitatioci training 

62 . 76 # 

83 . M 3 

51.968 

74.687 

61,100 

66.000 

166.809 

223.639 

Radiotagtafti health tnainm* 



COMMUNICABLE DISEASE CENTER 

This center is located at Atlanta, Ga. It is a division of the Publio 
Health Servioe. Two types of sponsored training are offered and they 
are described under laboratory training and field training. 

Laboratory training.— Them courses are offered to all grades of employed 
laboratory personnel of State and local health departments to develop 
accuracy and dependability in the diagnostic ability of professional labora- 
tory workers; to acquaint them with the best- methods and apparatus 
available for each procedure; to fa mi l iar ise them with the basic principles 
underlying each step; and to allow for interchange of ideas and discussion 
of problems with other students in group seminars. These courses are 
designed to improve the quality of diagnostic work by intensive refresher 
training in laboratory specialties with emphasis on newer developments, 
and on the practical aspects of diagnostic laboratory procedures. 

Field training .— The objectives of this activity are (1) to provide practi- 
cal field training to State and local public health personnel in general 
health theories, standards, techniques, and practices, to enable them to 
perform their duties more adequately, to assist in training other State 
personnel, and to assume greater responsibilities in the investigation and 
control of diseases and (2) to provide demonstration and 'consultation 
services to States for assisting them in the development and improvement 
of State Publio Health Training Programs or to encourage them to estab- 
liah and operate their own training programs. Emphasis is plaoed on 
training in new or improved methods of disease control 

The number of courses offered, number of trainees and Federal fund* 
expended for the two training programs are gjveri in table 80 for the 
1951-52, 1952-53, and 1953-64 smool year. 
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T.W.30--NUMBER OF COURSES OFFERED, NUMBER OF TRAINEES AND 
FEDERAL FUNDS EXPENDED FOR EDUCATIONAL PRQGRAMSOF 1NE 
COMMUNICABLE DISEASE CENTER: 1951-51 TO 1953-54 ™ 


School year 

Number 

of 

oourm 

offered 

Number of trainees 

Funds expended 

State 
sad 
* Local 

Foreign 

Nationals 

T* 

Total 

Stmt# 

and 

Local 

Foreign 

Nationals 

\ 

Total 

1 



3 

4 

1 

6 

7 

i 

Total (S yr*.) 

415 


567 

MM 

mun 

s 

i 

•non 

1051-63 

141 

1.971 

109 

2.140 

297.910 

16, 100 

314.010 

1952-53 

147 

2,483 

185 

2,668 

278,461 

14,700 

293,161 

1953-54 

127 

1.535 

213 

1.748 

253.480 

14,800 

267,780 


PUBLIC HEALTH RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 

The Public Health Service has established a series of (1) postdoctorate 
and (2) special research fellowships to encourage promising students and * 
scholars from the United States in a career of research in the medical and 
allied fields. This research fellowship program is supported from funds 
appropriated by Congress to the National Institutes of Health of the 
Public Health Service. * , 

a * 

Public Health Service res^rch fellowships may carry any one of the 
following designations, depending upon the Institute that provides the 
funds to support the Fellow National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic s 
Diseases’ National Cancer Institute; National Institute of Dental Re- 
search; National Heart Institute; National Institute. of Mental Health; 
National Microbiological Institute; National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases And Blindness; <?r the National Institutes of Health- providing 
the fellowship falls in the general field, is supported by the noncategor- 
i cal "funds of the National Institutes of Health and is designated in that way. 

The research Fellows may undertake their studies at any qualified insti- 
tution in the United States, including, governmental research laboratories 
where interests and facilities are appropriate for the specific type of train- 
ing elected by the Fellow. Studies may be undertaken at institutions 
outside the United States only when satisfactory evidence is provided that 
the type or quality of training sought cannot be obtained in this country. 

Federal funds expended for research fellowships through the programs 
of the National Institutes of Health during the 1951-62, 1952-53, and 
1953-54 school years are given in column 3 of table 31. 
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Tablt 31 . — FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED FOR TRAINING AND TEACHING 

mMiroW fellowships c^the public health s^a; 


School year 

Training 

mod 

teaching 

Research 

fellowships 

Total . 

Amount 

Percent of 
4981-52 

c> 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total (3 years) 

$25,56-5,000 

$5,897,000 

$31,542,000 


1951-82 ; 

7.414.000 

7.438.000 
10.818,000 

1.747.000 

2.017.000 

2.138.000 

9.181.000 

9. 455. 000 
12.948.000 

100.0 

103.2 

1413 

1852-53 

1 953-54 (estimate) i 
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Chapter III 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


T HE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE admimsteni o number of 
programs that are planned to help increase agricultural production 
through projects in land utilisation, plant and animal selection, and farm- 
ing practices. More production from agricultural lands must be obtained 
without risk to the maintenance and improvement of productive re- 
sources for the years to come. In developing this program the Depart- 
ment is dependent upon individual farmers to employ scientific knowledge, 
technics, and new methods derived from experimentation, testing, .and 
.research. Extensive educational and informational services that will 
reach the farmers are the only means of making new facts function in 
farm production/ 

Some idea of the scope of the educational activities of the Department 
of Agriculture 'may be obtained from the list of 28 educational program^ 
given in table 1. Reference is made to several of them, but detailed 
descriptions are given in this bulletin for only 4 including: (1) Agricultural 
Experiment Station, (2) Agricultural Extension Service, (3) Revenue from 
% National Forests, and (4) School Lunch Services! Three of these educa- 
tional programs of the Department of Agriculture required almost $177 
million for' the 1962-63 school year, as indicated in table 4 of Chapter I. 

In addition, the Department conducted numerous other activities in 
education. One of these, 'the United States Department of Agriculture 
Graduate School located in Washington, D. C., serves about 6,000 part- 
time students. This School uses facilities of the Department of Agricul- 
ture but otherwise ft is almost self-supporting and does not require the 
appropriation of any significant amount of Federal money. 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS 

For about 67 years, Federal aid has beep* available for the operation of 1 
agricultural experiment station a These stations are operated chiefly as 
units of the land-grant oollegee of agriculture and mMhimiw arts, federal 
funds have been presided by sevepj congressional acts, the earliest of 
which was approved in 1887 and the most recent one in 1946.- The first 
three e n ac tm ents provided flgt grants to tire States and were approved in 
1887 , 1906, and 1925. Additional Federal aid, in excess of tire animal 

63 . . 
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flat grants totaling $90,000 par State approved prior to 1936, has been 
allocated foi; the most part on a matching basis. 

^ r 4 

FEDERAL GRANTS4N-AID * 

The Hatch Act was approved in 1887. It provided for the annual 
- appropriation of $15,000 to each State or Territory, then established or to 
be established, to "aid in acquiring and diffusing among the people of the 
United States useful and practical information on subjects connected with 
agriculture, and to promote scientific investigation and experiment re- 
specting principles and application of agricultural science." The United 
States Department of Agriculture is required by law to coordinate the 
work and to d i ssemi na te research findings of the experiment stations. 
Certain responsibilities are also placed upon the recipients of the grafts. 
For example, each State is required to file annual reports with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Treasurer of the United States and to prepare 
and publish special reports at regular intervals. /• 

A second law, known as the Adams Act, was passed by Congress in, 1906. 
This act increased the amount of Federal aid for research by agricultural 
experiment stations. The annual appropriation per State is S15,OC0. By 
its wording, this law provides for continuing appropriations. However, 
Bince it is considered as supplementary to the Hatch Act which does not so 
provide, the Congress makes annual appropriations for the amounts speci- 
fied by both acts. Duties of the United States Department of Agriculture 
with respect to the administration of these funds were increased with the 
passage of this law in 1906. J! 

Almost two decades elapeed after the passage of the Adams Act before 
additional funds, exceeding the previously approved $30,000 per 8tate, 
were provided by a third law, the Purnell Act passed in 1925. Jt author- 
iied an additional flat grant of $60,000 to be apportioned annually for 
agriculture} experiment station work in each 8tate. The Secretary of 
Agriculture is charged with the administration of the law.* 

The Hawaii Station Act of May 16, 1928, extended to the Territory of 
Hawaii the benefits of the Hatch ($15,000), Adams ($15,000), and Purnell 
($60,000) Acta. Similarly, the benefits of these three acts were extended 
to Puerto Rico by the Puertp Rioo Station Act of March 4, 1931. The 
Alaska Station Act of February 23, 1929, made the benefits of the Hatch 
Act available to Alaska, and the Alaska Station Act of June 20, 1936, as 
amended by the act of August 29, I960, authorised full benefits of the 
Adams and Purnell Acts for Alaska. 

Federal funds are provided for State Agricultural Experiment Stations 
undewm Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935, a fourth major law in this field. ' 
This act authorised annual increases to 1940 in the amounts to be appro- 
priated. In 1936, the first year the law was in operation, the total amount 
authorised for distribution to the States mod Territories under the act was 
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$600,000. In 1937, it was $1,200,000 and it continued to increase by' 
$600,000 each year for 3 more years when the annual amount became fixed 
at $3,000,000. However, appropriations have not equalled the authorise-' 
tions in any year since 1938. They totaled $2,803,708 in 1953 -54. 

Allocations to the States under the Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935 are in 
addition to the funds appropriated under the earlier laws. The distribu- 
tion is contingent upon an annual appropriation authorixation. Unlike 
the earlier acts, however, this one provides that most of the funds shall be 
allotted to each State and Territory in the same proportion that the rural 
population of each is to the total rural population of the entire 48 States 
and 3 Territories. Furthermore, it provided that no allotment or payment 
of funds shall be made to a given State or Territory in excess of the amount 
the area makes available from its own funds for expe rimen t station work. 
Because of this apportionment plan, allotments under the Bankhead- 
Jones Act vary considerably among the States. For example, during the 
1953-54 school year, Nevada received the smallest allotment, $13,436, 
while Pennsylvania received the largest amount, $M6,318. The average * 
allotment per State or Territory was $56,151. 

In 1946 an amendment to the Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935 was enacted. 
It is a part of the Research and Marketing Act and authorises additional 
appropriations for research by agricultural experiment stations in the 
States and Territories up to a total of $20,000,000, Or such additional sums 
as Congress may deem appropriate. The first appropriation under the 
amendment was made for the 1947-48 school year and totaled $2,500,Q00. 
This act provides that 20 percent of the appropriation in any year shall 
be expended for marketing research. 

An entirely new formula for the allotment of funds to the State agricul- 
tural experiment stations was established in the enactment of 1946. It 
provides that 20 percent of the amount appropriated in any year shall be 
distributed equally among the 48 States and 3 Territories; 26 percent shall 
be distributed on the basis of relative rural population; and 26 percent 
shall be distributed to each State and Territory in the same proportion 
that the farm population of each is to the total farm population of the 
entire 48 States and 3 Territories. All of the above 72 percent of appro- 
priations must be matched in full by the States. 

Twenty-five percent of the appropriation in any 1 year may be allotted 
on the basis of research proposals for regional research projects which must 
be cooperative between at least two State stations. Allotments under 
this 25 percent of the appropriation, known as Regional Reseatch Fund, 
are based upon recommendations of a committee of nine persons represent- 
ing the State agricultural experiment stations. This fund is not dis- 
tributed on the basis of any prescribed formula. The Regional Research 
Fund and tjie amounts for administration need not be matched. The 
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remaining 3 percent of the appropriation in any year is available to the 
Offioe of Experiment Stations, United Statee Department of Agriculture, 
for administration. * 

Under the 1946 amendment to the Bankhead-Jonea Act, the total appro- 
priation for the 1953-54 school year was $6,000,000. Of this amount 
$4,320,000, or 72 percent, was allotted by formula to the 48 States, 
Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. 

Total amounts allotted for State agricultural experiment stations dur- 
ing the last 10 years, in accordance wito provisions of the 5 acts, are 
presented in table 32. Amounts of Federal ftrnds for this program have 
been reasonably stable with increases noted for 1948, 1949, 1960, and 1964. 


T.W. FEDERAL WND^OT^fQR AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
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1987 
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Act 

3006 
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1935 
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1*44- 

45 
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9 

8 

4 
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4 

7 

• 
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1944-45 

1*45-46 

1046-47 

*7,*JM*» 

I7MI6# 

8M387.SM 

4t7.ttMH.21 

m,nt,»«0.74 

848,417,401.94 

— • 

755.000 

765.000 

765.000 

750.000 

750.000 

765.000 

765.000 

765.000 
.765.000 

765.000 

757. fiOO 

787.800 

757.800 
780.000 

780.000 

787.800 
787.800 

788.000 
788.000 
788.000 

8.018.000 

8.0*0.000 

8.0*0.000 

1.000.000 

8.000.000 

8.0*0.000 
8.0*0.000 
, 8.088.000 
8,047.800 
8.080.000 

9.403.707 08 

i.oes.ros ooi 

a. 883. 70S. 00 
7. 881. *88 00 
3.881 ,080. 14 

3. 883. 705. 00 

3.883.708.00 

s -• 

2883708 00 

3.803.708.00 

0 

0 

0 

1.780.689 90 
*,.888.401 

i,iN.m m 

8. 699,909 84 

a - 

8.099.999 84 

4.819.999 91 

7.001.30708 

7.108.308 00 

7.308.308 00 
8.980.807 90 
9.887.481.71 

11. 008. *07.84 
11.018.807.84 
11.038,707 84 
11.041 .307 84 
11. 77*. 707 01 

100.0 
10* * 
103 9 
137.6 

19*. 4 

167.1 

157.1 
157 5 
157 7 

10* 3 

1*47-4 6 

1048-40 

1040-50 

1050- 51 

1051- 53 

1052- 58 

1063-54 


Allotments to individual States for the 1952-53 school year are listed in 
column 3 of summary tabled in chapter I. Similar figures for the 1 953-54 
school year are listed in table 33. Texas received a total of $427,282.80 
which was the largest allotment for any of the States and Territoriee, and 
Alaska received the lowest amount which was $121,013.61 for the 1953-54 
school year. All of these figures have been obtained from the Offioe of 
Experiment Stations of the United Statee Department of Agriculture. 

The amounts allotted to the 8tate agricultural experiment stations for 
cooperative regional research, which comprise 25 percent of the appro- 
priation under the Bankhead-Jones Act of 1946, ate not included in 
these tables. For the 1953-54 school year the Regional Research Fund 
amounted to $1,500,000. 

AGRICULTURAL MARKETING ACT 

Appropriations for marketing research and servioe work were authorised 
in the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946. Since State agricultural ex- 
periment stations are specifically mentioned among the agencies author- 
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nod to obtain funds from this appropriation, a small percent of this 
appropriation has been allotted to State stations for marketing research. 
Unlike the funds provided by the preceding five acta, three funds are 
allotted on the basis of specific project proposals which must be approved 
by the department, and must be matched in full by non-Feder&I funds on 
a project basis. State agricultural experiment stations were allotted 

$256,200 in the 1952-53 school year and $268,000 for the 1953-54 school 
year. 


T*W« 31.— FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED TO THE STATES AND TFRRrTDfifFC 
FOR AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS^ 1953-54 * 
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AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 

The SmiUi-Lever Act of May 8, 1914, was the firet legislation that 
authorised Cooperative agricultural extension work between the agricul- 
tural oolleges in the States and the United 8tates Department of Agri- 
culture. However, it was not until 1915 that this Act went into actual 
operation. At the present time, the law provides for permanent or con- 
tinuing annual appropriations of $10,000 for each State and an additional 
$4,100,000 for allotment to the 48 States in the proportion which the rural 
population of each State is to the total rural population of aU the 8tates. 

N The allotments are made by the Secretary of Agriculture. State* are 
required to provide amounts each year which are at least equal to the 
respective shares of the $4,100,000. By special enactments, the three 
Territories of Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rioo receive the benefits of this 
law. The total amount appropriated for 1962-63 was $4,728,600.02. 
This amount along with similar figures for the preceding 3 years is 
given in table 35. 
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FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 

Thp Clarke-McNary Act, passed in 1924 and amended in 1949, provided 
that SB amount not to exceed $500,000 may be appropriated annually to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with “the land-grant 
colleges and universities of the various States or, in his discretion, with 
other suitable State agencies, to aid fanners through advice, education, 
demonstrations, and other similar means in establishing, renewing, pro- 
tecting, and managing wood lots, shelter belts, windbreaks, and other 
valuable forest growth, and in harvesting, utilising, and marketing the 
products thereof. Except for preliminary investigations, the amount ex- 
pended by the federal Government under this section, in cooperation with 
any State or other cooperating agency during any fiscal year, shall not 
ex'ceed the amount expended by the State or other cooperating agency for 
the same purpose during the same fiscal year, and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is authorised to make expenditures on the certificate of the appro- 
priate State official that the State expenditures, as provided for in tlus 
section, have been made.'’ Funds totaling $88,000 were allotted to 46 
States and to Puerto Rico for this purpose for the 1953-54 school year. 
The average amount per State was approximately $1,900. 

In 1928 a law was approved “to provide for the further development of 
agricultural extension work between the agricultural colleges in the several 
States. . .” Tina law, known as the Capper- Ketcham Act, authorizes an 
annual appropriation of $980,000 to be made each year to pay the expenses 
of the cooperative extension work in agriculture and home economics, and 
to be allotted in equal amounts to the 48 States and the Territory of 
Hawaii. Special laws extend the benefits of such aids to Alaska and 
Puerto Rioo. In addition, the Capper- Ketcham Act provides that 
$500,000 may be appropriated annually to be allotted, subject with certain 
exceptions, to the conditions and limitations, which apply to the additional 
amounts appropriated under the original Smith-Lever Act. In order to 
participate, each State is required to provide an amount each year that is 
at least equal to its share of the $600,000. For the 1952-53 Bcho-,1 year, 
the 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico were allotted $1,533,019. 
Similar amounts for the preoeding 3 years are given in table 35. 

ADOOIONAL COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 

Other funds, in addition to appropriations already mentioned, have been 
provided in the annual appropriation acta for the Department of Agricul- 
ture to broaden the benefits of cooperative extension work. One of these 
funds is d es ig na ted as “Additional Cooperative Extension Work.” Allot- 
ments are made to the States and the Territory of Hawaii, and in such 
amounts as the Secretary may consider necessary. Since the approval of 
the Agriculture Organic Act of 1944, 24 States and the Territory of Hawaii 
have reoeived annual allotments of such funds totaling $555,000. 

The Bankhead-Jones Act, Section 21, of June 29,-1935 authorised the 
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annual appropriation of Rinds for the further development of cooperative 
extension work in agriculture and home economics. Beginning with 
$8,000,000 for 1936, the law provided for an increase of $1,000,000 each 
year until the amount wps $12,000,000. Accordingly, the amount was 
$12,000,000 for each of the 2 years, covered by this report, plus $408,000 
for Puerto Rico and $20,808 for Alaska by special enactment. Of the 
amount provided each year, $980,000 is paid to the several States and the 
Territory of Hawaii in equal shares of $20,000. The remainder is paid in 
the proportion that the farm population of each is to the total farm popu- 
lation of the 48 States and Hawaii. The States and the Territory of 
Hawaii are not required to raise funds of their own to match those pro- 
vided, by the Federal Government for cooperative agricultural extension 
work under the Bankhead-Jones Act. However, the allotment of funds 
under this act to any State or Territory for extension work is made only if 
such State or Territory has complied with the provisions of other acts 
which do require that the Federal Government funds for agricultural ex- * 
tension work be patched by State or Territorial funds. The act was 
extended to Alaska on October 27, 1949. 

The Bankhead-Jones Act, of June 6, 1945, Section 23 (Bankhead-Flan- 
nagan) amended the Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935 and reads as follows: 

In order to farther develop the Cooperative extension syBtem . . . there are 
hereby authorised to be appropriated ... (1) $4,5O0,QOO for the fiscal year end* 
ing June 30, 1946, and each subsequent fiscal year; (2) an additional $4,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, and each subsequent fiscal year; and 
(3) an additional $4,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and each 
subsequent fiscal year. 

Funds authorized by section 23 of the Bankhead-Jones Act are allotted 
tx> the States and Territory of Hawaii in the same mhnner as those author- 
ized by the Ban kheadr Jones Act of 1935. The amendment req uire d that 
funds must be matched, whereas those appropriated under the original 
Bapkhead-Jones Aet do not require matching. % Extension to Puerto Rico 
and Alaska was approved in 1949. The total amount allotted under the 
law for the 1952—53 school yeaT was $12,351,952. Amounts provided for 
these programs extending back to 1949-50 are Gated inHable 35.. 
CONSOLIDATION of acts ^ ■ 

In 1953 Congress passed Public Law 83 whj< h amended the Smith-Leve'r 
Act of May 8, 1914, to consolidate it with nine other acts relating to exten- 
sion work. The new act simplified administration, authorized the appro- 
priation of funds the Congress deemed necessary, and established a " 
permanent formula for apportioning Federal funds to the States. The 
funds, under the “Smith-Lever Act, 4» Amended June 26, 1953,” amounted 
to $31,597,279.02 for the 1953-64 school year, or 98 percent of the total 
funds allotted for cooperative agricultural extension work. Column 6 of 
table 35 indicates the Acts that were combined under the 1953 legislation 
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for the 1953-54 school year. Increases or decreases in allotments under 
specific authorisations are evident in table 35. 

Federal- funds allotted for cooperative agricultural extension work dur- 
ing the past 10 years are given ;n table 34- Total amounts granted to 
States and Territories rbr the 1953-54 school year are -given in table 36. 
It is interesting to note that each of nine different States received allot- 
ments of more than one million dollars of Federal funds during 1953-54. 
Except for Ohio, all of these nine States are in the South. Similar figures 
for 1952-53 are given in column 4 of table 4. * 

The States and Territories reported that matching funds, plus other 
funds, allotted on these extension programs amounted to $52,443, 165 for 
the r952— 53 school year, and $57,367,971 for the 1953 5 4 school year. 
This indihates that non-Federal funds used in this program of cooperative 
^gritJmtural extension work' amount to about 64 percent of the total 
expenditures. Data included in this section have been received from the 
Extension Service of the Department of Agriculture. 


T«bl« 34.— FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED FOR COOPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION WORK: 1944-45 TO 1953-54 
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1 

2 

1 

2 

/Total (10yr».)_ 

T 

9292,101,561.95 

1946- 47... 

1947- 48... 

1948- 49... 

1949- 50... 

*27.322,824 06 
27,465,804 06 
30,437.884 88 
32,037.840 06 

1950- 51. __ 

1951- 62... 

1952- 53... 

1953- 64 

*32.141.338.00 

32.057.930.02 

30 117 AKn no 

1944-45. 1. 

22,996,840.06 
2o ,394,062.71 

1945-46. 

04,11/ ,U(W.U4 

32,129.979.02 



T«bl« 35.— FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED FOR COOPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION WORK, BY PURPOSE: 1949-50 TO 1953-54 


Purpoee 

1949-50 

1950-51 

1951-52 

1952-53 

‘ 1953-54 

k I 

2 V 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total 

*32,037,840.06 

*32,141,338.06 

*32,057,930.02 

*32,117,059.02 

•32,129,979.02 

i 

Smith-I^ver (1914): 

E i tension work 

Clarke-JMoNary (1924): 
Farm foreetry 

4,718.600.06 

56.560.00 
1,490,000.00 

12,408.0jjp.00 

^2,250,000.00 

628,000.00 
* i 

31.620.00 
655,000.00 

. 0 * 

T* 

4,718,660.06 

66.560.00 
1,631,828.00 

12.428.808.00 

12.290.862.00 

528.000. 00 

31.620.00 

555.000. 00 

0 

4.725,160.02 

i 

88,180 00 
1,531.828.00 

w 

12.428,808 06 
12.322,304.00 
400,600.00 
o 

— y 

4.728.500.02 

88,180.00 

1,533,019.00 

12.428.808.00 

12.361.952.00 
431.000 00 

^ 0 
555,000.00 

0 

t 

88,000.00 

i 

i 

i 

Capper-Ketchaxn (1928): 

Eiterurion work 

Bankhead -Jonee: 

Extension work (1935) 
Further development 
(1#45}_. 

Reeearcn and mar- 
keting (19PB. 

Nome-Doxey (1937): 

Farm foreetry 

* 444.700.00 

n 

Additional cooperative 

extenxion (1940)* 

Smith-Lever Act, as 
amended June 2fl» 
1963. Extem^n work 

555,000.00 

0 

u 

•' I 

31.597.279.02 


.'Under Publio Lew 83, approved by Congrewi on June 20, 1953v theee aote were dbtuolidated and are 
to be identified m Smith-Lever Act, Aj Amended June J6, 1953/* 
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I,bU “ raR,TOR,ES 


6t*to or 
Territory 


Totml 


Alabama ... . 

Arizona 

Arkansaa . _ . 
California. _ 
Colorado,.. 


Connecticut- 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho Jt 


niinoit 

Indiana... 

Iowa. 

Kalian 

Kentucky . 


Amount 


l 


*32.129,979.02 


1. 212,68(1. 56 
183,287.46 
W7.7W.66 
, 722,813.86 
857,146.81 

178.8W.69 

101,062.89 

866,873.70 

1.269.769.77 

277,193.17 

968.850.72 

804.034.04 

904.216*27 

669.780.09 

1,151,623.41 


Btate or 
Territory 


Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachuaetta . . 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 

Miasinippi 

Miaeoun. 4. 

Montana. 


Nebratka..,..., 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New Mexioo 

New York. 

North Carolina.. 
North Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma ... 


Amount 


1796,680.16 

281.266.87 

307.242.17 
288,601.47 

884.462.88 

866.009.75 
1,246,714.88 
1,089.800.78 

289,192.09 

544.178.76 

117.788.88 

182.808.17 
221.008.80 
271.252.78 

808.049.11 

1,524.006.92 

419.111.50 

1.069,014.81 

905.817.44 


Btate or 

Tanitory 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island.. 
South Carolina. 

Son UT Dakota.. 

Tezaa 

Utah.. 

Vermont ... 


Virginia 

Washington. 

West Virginia 

Wiaoonain.. 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Puerto Rioo 

Unallotted 


Amount 


8349,810.12 

998.287.68 
74,119.96 

851,866.61 

411,798.60 

1,162,888.98 

1,989,441.00 

218,686.96 

169,690.99 

948.017.77 

416.851.91 

559,983.37 

847.698.68 
182,309.53 

59,858.00 

185,446.48 

671,113.26 

6.720.68 


REVENUE FROM NATIONAL FORESTS 

Most of the funds that are allocated to the States for educational 
purposes are appropriated by Congress from available general revenues. 
However, revenues from national forests represent at least one instance 
where an earmarked source is used and the amounts granted are definitely 
related to the amounts collected. -These revenues are small in proportion 
to other funds used for public education, but in a few States they are 
significant and they are growing rapidly under the management of the 
Forest Service. This growth is evident in table 37. 

The allocation of a portion of the revenue from national forests started 
in 1907 when Congress enacted a law that provided for the payment of 10 
percent of all monies derived from grazing, tinker, rentals, and other 
rights jpnd uses of national forests, to the State or Territory in which the 
reserve is located. In 1908 a^ substitute law was enacted which raised 
this to 25 percent. These funds are to be Expended as the legislatures ih 
the States or Territories may prescribefor the benefit of public schools and 
public roads in the specific counties in which the national forests are located. 

*1 he funds collected by the Forest Service in cfce school year are avail- 
able for aljpcation to the States the following school year. Receipts from 
national forests in the 1952-:53 school year Were collected in 40 States, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico. Twenty-five percent of this income is listed for 
each State in table 38. These amounts will be available for distribution 
to the same States and Territories during the 1953-54 school year. 
Amounts listed for three States are much larger than for the other States. 
Together, California, Oregon, and Washington receive about 05.5 percent 
of the total available for all States and Territories. 
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The Federal offices do not have infromation regarding t-He apportion- 
ment of funds betweenjaads and schools made by the various legislatures. 
Data reported in the tables on the revenues from national forests were 
supplied by the Forest Service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. c " 

ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO 

The enabling acts for Arizona and New Mexico provident hat the title to 

the lands granted for their common schools, if located within national 

forests, shall not be vestedin the States until such landa are restored to the 

public domain. Therefore, any income from such school lands is received 

by the Federal Government rather than by these States. As a matter of 

justice the act then provides for the transfer of such receipts to these two 

States by the following provision: 

* 9 

A sum bearing the same relation to the total yearly income of ah national forests 
within each State as the area of school lands within each forests bean to the total 
area of the forest ia paid to the State for its common schools.. " 

The Federal funds for schools which have been paid to Arizona and 
New Mexico from 1944-45 to 1953—54 from the income on school lands 
located in national forejrittfrthese two States are listed in table 39. This 
table indicates that CbflJjP venues steadily increased from 1946-47 to 
1952-53. The ambunt lor 1953-54 was more than three times the revenue 
from this source fqy the 1944-45 school year. Collections for 1 year are 
available for distribution to the States during the following year. 

Amounts for Arizona and New Mexico Are included in the receipts from 
national forests listed in table 37, and they are also included in column 6 
of table 6. Distributions such as are reported in table 38 have not been 
included in the summaiy since definite information on the portions for 
schools is not available. However, it is understood that a substantial 
amount of the $18,697,370.75 was made available for school purposes by 
the respective legislatures, and that the remaining portions were used for 
the benefit of public roads. » 


T# H FOR roads and schools from 

SoSoL «iM^44^^9jS4 Ea£D DUR ' NG ** PRECEDING 


School year - 

■ir 

Amount * 

> 

Parctent 

of 

1944-46 

1 


8 

Total (10 jam). 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 




4,000.807.08 
4.140. 602.48 
8,408,704.88 
4,4 IMNJi 

100.0 

109.0 

85.2 

118.7 

1946-47 

1947-48... 



School ymr 


Amount 1 


1945-49. 

IMHO. 

1960-61. 

1951-62. 

1962- 63. 

1963- 44. 


ll.'WllSo.W 

17,490.001.04 

is.no.ias.u 


Parent 

of 

1044-46 


* 148. S 

103.8 
307.4 
840.3 
430.1 

403.8 


•TKaaa trials Include 
Mated in Ubia 88. 


ntmum (or Arimn and New Mexico, ae wall ae amount* for rib* Stataa 
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T *bl* 38.- : FEp« AL FUNDS COLLECTED FROM NATIONAL FOREST RENTALS 
AND DISTRIBUTED TO THE STATES AND TERRITORIES FOR ROADS AND 
SCHOOLSs 1953-54 ~ 


8tate or 
Territory 


Amount 


Total. 


Alabama. 
Arisons. . 
Arkansas. 
California 
Colorado. 

Florida 

Georgia - . 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana.. 

Iowa 

Kentucky 


•18,697,370.75 


197,426.01 
406,368.24 
. 463.607.60 

2,781,678.43 
342,304.71 

182,274.88 

121,011.09 

930,036.67 

17,409.67 

3.377.31 

471.73 
44,616 67 


^TT 


State or 
Territory 


Louisiana. 

Maine. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Mexico 

North Carolina. 
North Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma...... 


Amount 

8tate or 
Territory 

Amount 

* a * 

1 

. 2 

$161. 736. o\ 

Oregon*. 

•6,029, 883. 28 

2,621.16 

Pennsylvania 

48, 717/43 

150,212.23 

South Carolina. . 

270.870.96 

130,679.39 

South Dakota... 

106,210.03 

406,034.80 

Tennaaaec. 

71,412.08 

36,410.33 

Texaa 

678.317.89 

564,259.11 

Utah. 

193.774.96 

16,926.82 

Vermont 

36,747.94 

65,920.51 

Virginia 

66.204.60 

40,288.48 

Washington 

3,434,618.41 

224,093.07 

West Virginia... 

49.266.79 

142,012.79 

Wisconsin 

96.499.02 

33.47 

Wyoming 

171,349.29 

4,411.45 

Alaska 

> 6.784.02 

52,314.88 

Puerto Rico 

3.862.50 


T«bl« 39.— FEDERAL FUNDS FOR SCHOOLS PAID TO ARIZONA AND NEW 
MEXICO FROM INCOME ON SCHOOL LANDS SITUATED WITHIN THE 
NATIONAL FORESTS IN THESE STATES! 1944-45 TO 1953-54 


School year 

> 

Amount 

Percent 

of 

1944-45 

* * 

School year 

/ 

Amount 

Percent 

of 

1944-46 

1 

2 

3 

1 


h » 

3 ' 

Total (10 years). 

1944-45 

1946-46 

1946-47 

,W7 - 48 

* 

$714,274.80 

38.470.35 

36,809.08 

39.334.67 

49,217.26 

100.0 

93.1 

102.2 

127.9 

* 

1948- 49 

1949- 50 

1960-51 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

— ..x 

•57,095.87 

60,775.25 

71,930.37 

107,293.67 

131,587.59 

122,754.80 

148.4 
168.0 
180 9 
278.9 
,842.0 
319.0 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Federal assistance for school lunches was initiated during the depression 
years as one method of providing arTexpanding market for agricultural 
commodities. It was approved in 1935 by the Seventy-fourth Congress, 
under Public Law 320. School lunches were not mentioned specifically, 
but section 32 of this’ act did provide for an annualjupropriation to the. 
Secretary Of- Agriculture, equal to 30 percent of thefiftJss receipts fj^om 
duties collected under custom laws, to be used for several purposes, ope of 
which was l 'to encourage the domestic consumption of touch commodities 
or products by diverting them by the payment of benefits 'or indemnities 
or by- other means, from the normal channels of trade or commerce or by • 
increasing their utilization through benefits, indemnities, abortions, or by 
other meaps, among persons in low-income groups . . The purchase 
of surplus food commodities and their donation to States for distribution 


9 
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to nonprofit school lunch programs, charitable institutions, and families 
receiving welfare assistance was one of the activities financed by section 
32 funds. 

DISTRIBUTION OF COMMODITIES * 

. The Expansion of school lunch qprvicee in the schools was greatly stimu- 1 
lated by the availability of surplus food. x As school lunch operations 
expanded there* was a steady increase iif the value of surplus commodities 
donated to schools. During the first year of this program, the 1935-36 
sohool year, approximately $&8>000 in assistance was given to the school 
lunch programs in the form of donated surplus foods. A decrease was . 
noted for 1936-37, after which the value of surplus commodities allocated 
for school lunch showed annual increases through 1941-42. Surplus foods 
available to schools' again declined after 1942. This was due to the in- 
creased wartime demands for food whictfreduced the need for Government 
purchases to stabilise agricultural markets. 

To offset this decrease in commodity assistance, the Indemnity Plan 
was established in March 1943. This was a program of Federal cash 
assistance for school lunches. Between 1944 and 1952 about 66 percent 
of the Federal school lunch assistance was in .the form of cash payments 
to be used d>y participating schools to make local purchases of food. ' 
During the 1952-53 school year, the value of surplus commodities dis- 
tributed to the schools was increased again so that it was approximately 
equal to the amount received from Federal funds, as shown in columns 2 
and 3 of table 40: f 

- j. 

Beginning in 1947 the commodities donated to, schools included those 
specifically purchase^ for school lunch as weU as portions of those acquired 
by the Department of Agriculture under its price support and surplus * 
removal programs* Fropa 1935 to 1963, the value of commodity assist- 
ance provided bythe Federal Government totaled 1358,895,44?. Values 
of commodities allotted to individual States, as well as cash distributions- 
provided for the 1952-53 school year, are listed in colunSns 5 and 6 of 
table 4. They are listed in columns 2 and 3 of table 40 for each year since 
the program started In 1936. *. * . 

0 * m 

SCHOOL MILK AND INDEMNITY PROGRAMS 

The first program of Federal cash assistance to school lunch programs 
was established in 1940 and was known as the “School Milk Program." 

The Federal Government, under this program, reimbursed schools for a 
portion of the cost of milk served to children as a means of removing ’sup- ' 
plus milk from the market. A total of $2,066,660 was paid to schools 
during the 1939-40, 1940 i -41, and 1941-42 school years. 'Specific amounts 
for these years are given in column 2 of table 40.. „ 

The School Milk Program became a part of the Indemnity Plan in 1943. 
Under this new plan, tie Department of Agriculture reimbursed schools Vv 


* 

I 


I 


1 
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for a portion of the cost of the food purchased from local suppliers. A 
total of 9127,356,004 was allotted to schools under the combined School 
Milk Program and the Indemnity Plan from 1939—40 to 1945—46. The 
seven annual allotments are listed in colufnn 2 of table 40. 

Both the School Milk Program, established in 1940, and the Indemnity 
Plan enacted in 1943, were financed by funds made available to the 
Department of Agricultiye under section 32 of .Public Law 320. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH ACT 

The National School Lunch Act, known as Public LaW 396, was ap- 
proved by the Seventy-ninth Congress in Juno 1946. The purpose of the 
act was “to safeguard the health and well-being of the Nation's children 
and to encourage the domestio consumption of nutritioq^ agricultural 
commodities and other food, by assisting the States, through grants-in-aid 
and other means, in providing an adequate supply of foods^nd other 
facilities for the establishment, maintenance, operation, and expansion of 
nonprofit school lunch programs." . . 

Each Staie educational agency, in accordance with the act, receives an • 
apportionment of funds based upon the number of children from 5 to 17 
years of age and upon variations in the per capita income, and is required 
to disburse these funds to schools for school lunch services. Proportion- 
ately larger amounts of money are allocated to the financially Weaker 
States by requiring lower State and local matching rates.* This accom- 
plishes some equalization. An exception to the method of distribution is 
noted for funds allocated directly to the school lunch programs in-private 
schools where State la#s or court decisions do not permit the State office 
to make payment# to private schools. 

Federal funds to the extent of $448,507,064 have been aUotted in accord- ’ ^ 
ance with the provisions of the National School Lunch Act for 7 school 
years from 1946-47 to 1952-53, inclusive. Annual amounts are listed in 
column 2 of table 40. v . 

■ The National School Lunch Act authorizes the purchase and distribu- 
tion of foods to schools, as well as the distribution of funds. This distribu- 
tion of foods includes surplus foods acquired un^er price support and 
surplus removtd operations as weU as foods purchased specifically for the 
school hipch program under the authority of section 6 of the act. Unddt 
this combined authorization, the total value of all commodities distributed 
to the schools for the Bchool yean ^rom 1946-47. to 1952-53, inclusive, is 
$280,633,292, as itemized in column 8 of table 40. ' Details regarding 
Federal assistance to Bchool lunches, in addition to those given notables 4 
and 40 can be obtained from the United States Department of Agriculture. 

The high standards that are found in school lunch programs m^y be 
attributed, in large measure, to the Federal assistance given to school 
lunch programs. Except for the prognupa of. aid to federally affected 


% 
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school districts, this school lunch assistance constitutes the largest amount 
of Federal aid being allocated to any program of education in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 


Tablt 40.— FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED, AND ESTIMATED VALUE OF COM. 
MODmKD'STR'SUTED FOR THE SCHOOL Luftl CH ^^RAMri93?-W 


School year 


1935- €b. 

1936- 37. 

1937- 88. 

1938- 38. 


Total (4 yetn) 



1939- 40. 

1940- 41. 

1941- 42. 


Total (3 years). 

♦ 


1042-43. 

ms-M. 

1944-46. 

1046 - 46 . 


ToUl (4 years) . 


1946- 47. 

1947- 48. 

1948- 49. 

1949- 60. 

1950- 61. 

1951- 62. 

1952- 68. 


Total (7 yean). 


Federal funds 
allotted 

l 

Value of surplus 
and National 
School Lunch Act 
commodities 

? — 

Total value 
of Federal 

assistance 

% 

3 


9575 * 843,963 

8368 * 895,442 

# 934 , 759,410 

0 

0 

0 

0 

244,114 
171,004 
676,204 
1 .325,000 

244.114 

171.004 

676.204 

1.826.000 

0 

2.916.322 

*3,316,aaf 

School Milk 
Program 


* 

766. 
. 692,103 
1,478,801 

8.061,876 

18.118.808 

21.868.067 

3.062.631 

13,711.011 

23,332.768 

2,060.0150 

38. 939". 740 

41.006,400 

Indemnity Plan 

^ 6,801,673 

26.S86.420 
41.613.080 
51,290,171 

17.563.000 

7,814,149 

6.796.884 

8,833.666 

23^364.578 
84,380,668 
47,409.464 
. 67.123,726 

125,290,244 

87,0tff088 

162.287,832 

National School 
Lunch Act 

9 

• 

'• 69,649.279 

63.868.080 
68,766,781 - 

64.636.080 
68,166.034 
66,320,000 

•" 67.186.000 

8.047.748 

82.778,890 

86,024.794 

66.188,960 

49.026.666 

82.172,769 

66,484.476 

77,597.027 
86,761 ,870 
, 04.781,676 

HO. 725. 950 
118,091,698 
88.482.760 
188.678.476 

448,607.064 

-4 

280,638.292 

728.140.866 


1 Includes 19,694,703 expended for equipment under Action 6 of the National School Lunch Act. 
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Chapter IV 


EQUCATIONAL PROGRAMS'OF THE DEPART- 
► MENT OF THE INTERIOR 


» , ** v 

S EVERAL PROGRAMS of education are administered by the Depart- 
ment of thd Interior. Probably the largest single program is that of 
operating schools for the education of Indians residing in the United 
States. The education ^^hes^^ople, and other programs for native 
populations in outlying parte of Be tJnited States, are particularly chal- 
lenging both in the difficulty of arranging satisfactory servktfsand in the 
rewards that come with the extension of educational pteyices to these 
underprivileged people. The advancing economy has diverted these 
natives from theit earlier ways of life, and it is rioW essential that they be 
given the advantages to be derived from the acquisition of additional 
• knowledge and skills. Through education they will^he able to contribute 
more effectively to the national welfare. ^ 

In addition to educational senses for Indian and native populations, 
the Department provides for the education of a few children who are 
dependents of employees - at the national parks. Such services are usually ’ 
provided through arrangements with .^cal school authorities. 

The Department also distributes certain revenues to the'States which 
may be used for educational purposes. These revenues are derived from 
payments for permits, licenses, and teases associated with grazing lands, 

• mineral lands, and national forests which are administered by the Federal - 
Government. . Allocations are limited to those States having portions of 
’ the public domain in such categories, and the amounts received by these 
- States are proportional to the collections fr6m areas within their boun- 
daries. Revenues from these sources may be used by the States for pur- 
poses of local government with emphasis placed upon roads and schools. 


EDUCATION OF INDIANS IN THE UNITED STATES * ' 

The educational program for Indian, children , administered by the 
Bureau ^ of J pdmn Affairs of the Department of Interior had three 
major objectives: (f) To provide educational opportunities for the Indjan \ 
children who are out of sctytol ; (2) to provide a sound educational program 
for the children who are in schools operated And supported by the Federal 
76 I ... 
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Government; and/3) to transfer responsibility for Indian education serv- 
ices to the public school jjystems as rapidly as feasible.’ * - 

These objectives abd figures indicate that many difficult problems con- 
tinue aijd that the total educational services available for Indian children 
are inadequate. The school census report of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
for 1953 reported that 19,438 Indian children in the States are not enrolled 
in school. Perhaps the most acute situation is found on the Navajo' 
Reservation in the States of Arizona and New Mexico where approximate- 
ly 13,000 children do not attend school because of inadequate facilities. 

Twenty-five States have arranged educational programs for a total of 
approximately 90,272 Indian children of school age. 1 Of this number, the 
school census indicates that 49,86? are attending public schools near their 
homes; 9,394 are in mission and private schools; and 31,011 are enrolled 
in Federal boarding and da^ schools. 

* Inasmuch us many children attending pubHc schools live on nontaxable 
Indian lands in areas having limited financial resources, the federal 
Government provides financial assistance to these school districts through 
contracts with State departments of education and with local school 
districts. Contracts have been arranged with State departments of-edu* 
qation in 15 States, and the Territory of Alaska, and with local districts 
l \ 4 other States during the past few years. The number of Indian 
children provided education in public schools in 1953 under thaSe contracts 
wai 33^)14. tTabledl gives a 10-year summary on Federal funds allotted 
to education programs for Indians in the United States.' It is evident 
from this table that a deliberate effort to provide and improve the educa- 
tional facilities for the Indian children is being made. Federal expendi- 
tures for the education of Indians have increased more than 300 percent 
in the pastel 0 years. ■ J 


T.bU 4, RATION OR INDIANS 


School year 

> 

For current expenditure* 

‘ T — ■ 


Amount 

Percent of 
1943—44 

For 

conetruotion 

Total t 

1 

2 

3 

f 

* , 

5 

Total (10 year*) 

9145,594,024 


t 

024,431,111 

•170453,135 

1A4) il 


1WM — M... .... _ 

1944-45...; 

9.440.850 

O JtflQ RAO 

100.0 

90.6 

100.0 

* 0 

9.440.860 

1945-«6... / 

w I oov , oou 

in non Tin 

0 

9.380.600 

1940-47...,?. i 

11.751.000 

n,433,rie- 

18 277 941 

0 

10.003,718 

1947-40- 

124.6 

121.0 

140.0 

ja-S 

1.299.577 

13.060,677 
if. 786 ,000 

1948-49 

352.000 

1049-60.. *"* 

lo , St i , All 

1 A nu 091 

4.918.000 

18,196.241 

lMOHSK? 

IQ R79 

8. 047. 775 

19.802.760 

196K62 

IM, 0/0 

21 .046.023 

22 OAR AAA 

307.3 

229.6 

?48,2 

IF 

5.118.759 

3.749.000, 

24.090,061 

1952-63 ~ 7 m * 

26,414,022 
28,902, OoO 

• 

•• t Wf $ wu 
• * 

6.938,000 
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EDUCATION OF NATIVES IN ALASKA 

Of the estimated 13,354 native children of school age in Alaska, there 
are 4,500 in territorial public schools, 5,183 in Federal boarding and day 
schools, and 878 in mission and other schools. This leaves 2,793 native 
children who- may not be enrolled in any school. It is estimated that 
. there are in excess of 1,500 native children in Alaska villages where school 
facilities are not available and approximately 1,000 others for whom no 
information is available. Schools which received aid from the Ifcpart- 
• ment of the Interior, under a contract with the Territory, enrolled 411 
children. These pupils attended 13 different schools. 

Table 42 gives a summary of the Federal funds allotted for the educa- 
tion of natives in Alaska from 1943-44 to 1952-53. The increase in 
expenditures over this. 10-year period indicates the Nation’s desire to 
assist the natives Jn Alaska. Other funds’ for education derived from 
territorial taxation and from local taxes are not included in these furores 
of table 42. 


T.bl. 48. FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED FOR THE EDUCATION OF NATIVES 
IN ALASKA, 1943-44 TO 1958-53 


School Tear 

Amount 

Percent 

of 

1043-44 

School jeer 

0 

Amo un# 

Percent 

of 

1946-44 

1 



2 

3 

1 

.. * 

a 

/ 

Total (10 ^etn). 

1WM4. 

1044-46 

1945-^6 

1046—47 

# 

1. 235,800 
1 ,444,260 
1,411.307 
1 , 460 , 4S5 

100.0 

116.6 

113.9 

117.8 

1048-4# T. 

1949- 60 

1950- 61, 

1861-52 

1852-63 

$1,433,183 
1,474,738 
1.020.040 
2,427.537 
3,762,048 • 
2.840.844 

116.7 

119.0 

166.8 

196.0 
222.2 
220.3 


EDUCATION IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Only the salaries of the two Superintendents of Education are paid 
directly from Federal appropriations. These amounts allotted in the past 
10 years are listed in taole 43. All other expenditures for the education of 
about 5,000 school children are paid from funds derived from local rev- 
enues and a Federal grant. The Federal grant averages about 25 percent 
of the annual expenditure for the administration of the Virgin Islands. 


T«bl« 43.— FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED FOR EDUCATION IN 

ISLANDS, 1944-45 TO 1953-54 


THE VIRGIN 


School year 

Amount 

School year 

Amount 

School ynar 

Amount 

* t 

1 

t 

1 

1 

i 

2 

1 

2 

* Total (10 yetnf. 

1944-45 

$122,881 

1946-47 

$14,371 

11,067 

10.508 

11.826 

1960-61 

$12,260 

12,406 

13,368 

11.140 

14.090 

11.025 

1947-48 

1048-40. 

1051-53 

1045-48 

1949-60 
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EDUCATION IN THE PRIBILOF ISLANDS 

Approximately 260 miles north of Dutch Harbor, Alaska, in the Bering 
Sea, are the Pribilof Islands. These islands constitute a special Govern- 
ment reservation set aside in I860 by Congress for the protection of the 
Alaska fur eealij and for other purposes. The Government is responsible 
for the health, education, and general welfare of the Aleut native resident 
population of approximately 550 under the act of February . 20, 1944 
as amended ' 

St. Paul Island and St. George Island are the only islands in th aBrib ilof 
group that are inhabited. The Fish and Wildlife Service, with fltlbch. 
mcal advice of the Territorial Department of Education for Alaska, 
administers the educational program for these two small communities! 
Under the terms of an agreement concluded between the two agencies on 
September 7, 1945, the school program for the Pribilof Islands has been 
closely integrated with the program for the Territory of Alaska. 

All Aleut residents on the Pribilof Islands reservation between the ages 
of 6 and 16 are required to attend the elementary schools maintained oa 
each of the two inhabited islands. Four teachers and a teacher-principal 
are employed by the Service in the St. Paul Island school with approxi- 
mately 93 Aleut children enrolled. Two teachers are employed in the 
St. George Island school with approximately 39 enrolled. Children of 
Federal civilian personnel stationed on the islands are also permitted to 
attend the schools. 

Federal funds allotted for education in the Pribilof Islands from 1950-51 
to 1953-^54 are given in table 44. Data for these schools were obtained 
from the Department of the Interior. 


T.H. ^.-fEDEKAL WNWjW.Wfftt W* EDgAnoN IN THE nmy* 


7 

School year 

Amount 

Perooot 
of , 
1950-51 

&hooJ year 

•s 

Amount 

Percent 

of 

1050-51 

1 

» 

a 

I 

1 

a 

a 

Total (4 

1 £50-51 

*122,453 



1061-03...: 

*20,400 

94,134 

90,018 

100.0 

129.8 

184.6 

20,400 

100.0 
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EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN OF NATIONAL PARK EMPLOYEES 

Administrative officials at national parks having large numbers of 
people employed are adthorized to arrange for the education.of the chil- 
dren these employees. Two' programs of this kind are described here. 

** YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 

Revenues Received from visitors to the Yellowstone National Park are 
used in providing educational facilities for the children of personnel em- 
ployed in tfle adminLst ration, operation, and maintenance of the park. A 
special fund appropriation account is Bet up for the revenues from the 
visitors. From this fund the park headquarters make reimbursements to 
\ the local school boards in the surrounding communities of Id^ho, Mon- 
tana, and Wyoming, on a pro rata per pupil basis covering tuition and 
transportation cost. This authorization was approved by an act of Con- 
gress on June 4, 1948. 

Three provisions in t he act of 1948 are intended to improve education 
facilities that are inadequate. If, in the opinion of the Secretary' of the 
Interior, facilities art' inadequate, the Secretary' may enter intq coopera- 
tive agreements with State or local agencies (1) for the operation of school 
facilities, (2) for the construction and expansion of local facilities at 
Federal expense, and (3) for contribution by the Federal Government, on 
an equitable basis satisfactory to the Secretary, to cover the increased 
cost to local agencies for providing the educational services required. 

A 6-year summary of Federal funds allotted for the education of children 
of employees of the Park is given in table 45. Information for this table 
was furnished by the Department of the Interior. 

CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK 

The Secretary of the Interior has been delegated authority, pursuant to 
'section 8 of the act of September 30, 1950 (P. L. 874, 81st Cong.), to make 
arrangements for free public education for children of employees of Crater 
Lake National Park, Oreg[. Pursuant to this authority, such facilities 
have been provided beginning with the 1951-52 school y^ar. Schoolroom 
space is provided without additional expense by utilizing a room of the 
administration building at the Park headquarters. Expenses for the 
salary of a teacher, textbooks, teaching supplies, heat, and janitor services 
are financed through working funds advanced to the National Park 
Service. The amount of the advances are based upon per pupil costs 
depending upon average attendance records. Table 45 lists actual and 
* estimated expenditures from 1948-T9 to 1953-54^ Information for this 
educational program was furnished by the Department of the Interior. 
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Yellow* tone Nation*! Park 


Sc1h»oJ yf+t 


1 

Total (6 ye»are) 

lt*8-40 
1040 50 
1050-51 . 

1051 -52 .. 

1052 A3 

1 053-A4 (eat mutai ) 


Current expenditure* 


1 

1 

i Amount 

.1 _ 

Pwroent of 
1048-^4W 

(AmxtnirtHui 

| 

| Toul 

3 

i 

« 

1 s 

| M"»,0CUU 

1 

•5I.972.S0 

• 131 .055.42 

1 13. 2*0 U 

!*.«• 03 
13.7*8 w 

1 

100 0 
120 2 
103 8 

" 0 
0 

o ! 

13.250 53 1 
15 020 03 
13,758 9'} 

18.132 74 
10,200 00 
21.814 00 

1 

130 8 
122 3 
* 104 0 

M .272 58 
0 
0 

70.105 32 
10 200 00 
21,814 00 


( N r»ler 

National 

I'Vfk 


•0.760*2 

0 

0 

0 


.330 00 
:Hf\ hj 
, 1 30 00 


0 

ERIC 


REVENUE ^RDM PUBLIC DOMAIN GRAZING LANDS 

StAtos in which Floral grazing lands are located receive under the 
terms of a 1934 law, as amended, 1 2U 2 percent of the grazing receipts from 
each of the national grazing districts and 50 percent of gracing receipts 
from lands outside grazing districts. This money may he used as the 
htate legislatures for the benefit of the subdivisions having such 

grazing lands within their areas. 

An additional 33 h percent of the grazing receipts from each grazing 
« lstrict located on Indian land ceded to the United States for disposition 
under the public-land laws is paid to the State in which such land is 

located. These payments are for the benefit of schools and roads of the 
respective counties. ' 

The Bureau of Land Management, United States Department of the 
1 ntenor, supplied revenue figures for tables 46 and 47. Table 46 presents 
a 1 O^y ear summary of Federal payments to the States from the receipts 
from grazing use. In table, 47 are given the total amounts paid to individ- 
ual States during the 1951-52 and 1952^53 school years. The Bureau of 
Land Management is finable to supply ihfonnation on the amounts of 
these monies used by the States and counties for the public schools No 
reports of these apportionments made J>y the legislatures are sent to the 
Bureau of Land Management. ^ ’.Figures in tables 46 and 47 have not been 
included m table 6 since some portions may have been used for purposes ’ 
other than schools as designated by State legislatures 
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T*bU 46. — FEDERAL FUNDS PAID FROM RECEIPTS FOR LEASING GRAZING 
v LANDSs 1943-44 TO 1958-531 


School year 

Amount 

Percent 
of . 
1943-44 

8ohool year 

Amount 

Percent 

of 

1943-44 

1 

a 

S 

i. 1 

a 

3 

Total (10 fears). 

1943—44 

$3,709 f 65CL07 


1947-48 

•258,964.41 
185,211 35 
297,985 70 
288,346.88 
331 .983.78 
346.105 50 

60.6 

36.5 

58.7 

56.8 
65.4 
68.2 


1948-49 . 

507,784.80 
<98,044 98 
480,070.29 
617,113 82 

100.0 
98 1 
94.5 
101 8 

1949-50 

1944 45. 

1950-51 

1945—45 

1951-52 , 

1946—47 

1952-53 






'JF'unda may be uaed for schools and roads m apportioned by the State legislatures. 

bU 47.— FEDERAL’ FUNDS PAID TO THE STATES FROM RECEIPTS FOR 
LEASING GRAZING LANDS; 1951-52 AND 1952-53> 


State or Territory 


Total. 


% Arbona... 
Arkansas.. 
California. 
Colorado.. 
Idaho 


Louisiana . . 
Minnesota. 
Montana... 


1951-52 

1952-53 

State or Territory 

1951-52 

1952-53 

a 

3 

1 

3 

3 

•331.M3.Ta 

•346,145.50 

Nebraska 

1590.41 

1173.41 

27.379 89 

97,145 79 

Nevada 

31,736 59 

39,878.67 

46.40 

30,90 

New Mexico 

26,809 49 

28,931.32 

36.143 52 

87,663 97 

North Dakota 

665.17 

1,220.62 

24.645 20 

91.160.70 

Oklahoma 

118 10 

110.45 

23,037.21 

25,68321 

Prar* 

20,150.75 

20,263.57 

29.49 

12.35 

South Dakota 

3,978.95 

4,518.70 

0 

24 43 

Utah 

28.859 72 

28.941,72 

4 27 

4.27 

Washington. _ 

3.953.48 

5,770.40 v 

27.927.93 

29,047.74 

Wyoming 

76.407 21 

75.593.34 \ 

l for achooU and roads as apportioned by the Stale legislatures. 


REVENUE FROM PUBLIC DOMAIN MINERAL LANDS 

Congress enacted laws in 1920, 1926, 1927, and 1928 providing that 
3V Yi percent of the receipts from rentals, royalties and bonuses from 
mineral lands in the public domain be paid to the States. The provision 
affects only those States in which leased federally owyed mineral lands are 
located. Funds paid to the States under this law may be used for the 
construction and maintenance of roads or for the support of public schools 
or other public educational institutions as the legislatures of the respective 
States may direct. Funds are also paid to the States under The Acquired 
Lands Act of 1947 with the allocations determined by the governing laws 
under which the lands were acquired. Payments to the States and Terri- 
tories, under this kind of legislation, have amounted to more than $97 
million during the past 10 years. Amounts paid to the States for this 
10-year period are given in table 48. 

Table 49 Bhows the amounts paid to each of the 22 States and Alaska 
for the 1961-62 and 1952-53 school years. Five States including Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming receive appro ximate ly 
90 percent of these collections from leasing the mineral lands. Inform*- 
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tion regarding the portions of funds allocated to roads and schools by the 
several legislatures is not available from the Bureau of Land Management. 
Table 6 does not include figures for 1952-53 inasmuch as the funds are 
not used exclusively for education. 


T.bl. 48 -FEDERAL FU . N pS ^ID FROM^ECEIPTS FOR LEASING MINERAL 

LANDS 1943-44 TO 1938-531 * 


School year 

Amount 

Percent 

of 

1943-44 

'•pfcchool year 

Amount 

Percent 

of 

1943—44 

1 

J 

i 

3 

1 

2 

S 

Total (70 year*). 

1043- 74 

1044— 45 

1945— 46 

1946- 47 

•97364,744 M 


1947-48 

39,539,617 .66 
11.330.847 13 
10,589.004.04 
J3. 908. 542 14 
18.391 .032 32 
17.256,626.91 

221.3 
262 9 

245.2 
322.7 

580.3 

400.4 

4.310.004.40 

4.020.152.04 
4.048,280.58 

5.084.135.04 

100.0 

93.5 

93.9 

138.6 

1948- 49 

1949- 50. j 

1050-51 

1961-62 

1952-53 


* Fund* m»y be uaed for ecboole and road* u apportioned by the State UcwUtun*. 


Tabl re 4 &S D for . T ? E a ^ ATES AND territories from 

■ FOR LEAJ3NG MINERAL LANDS; 1951-58 AND 1958-53 1 


State or 
Territory 

1951-62 

1952-^3 

State or 
Territory 

1951-62 

1952-53 

1 

2 

3 

1 

i 

2 

3 

Total 

Alabama. 

Ariiona 

Arkansas, 

California.. 

Colorado 

Florida 

Idaho. 

Kansas 

Louisiana. 

Michigan 

Miiaiesippi. 

$16,391,932.62 

• I7.2SS.5S6. 91 

1 » 

Montana 

•784,487 08 

23,203 88 
346,616.78 
3,043.347.60 
« !75.,r; 
27,298.33 

11,676.44 
60.657.15 
1.077, 121 68 
742 49 
5.469,342.22 

8.556.89 

$1,027,700 90 

4.705 50 
140.977 35 
3.087,012.57 
63.661 .98 
29,031 .65 

7.395*5 
84.456 78 
1,017.044 73 
4.292 03 
5,726,096.71 

118.917 73 

1*867.88 

67,350.67 

391.97 

2,980,216.62 

2,349,258,15 

1,180,88 

40,058.72 

28,314.12 

20,604.76 

605.58 

970.17 

883.24 
36.88007 
3,850.04 
3.103.539.89 
3.881,084 46 

58 25 
67,225 80 
30,127 71 
82,654 80 | 

6.914.26 

2.736 33 

3 

Nehrwk* 

Nevada 

New Mexmo 

North Dakota 

OkUhom^L 

Oregon fi . 

South Dakota 

Utah 

Washington. 

W yornmg 

Alaaka 


1 Fund* may be uecd for achooU and road* aa apportioned by the State leciaiaturea. 


REVENUE FROM SALES OF PUBLIC LANDS 

Each public-land State receives 5 percent of the net proceeds from the 
sales of public land and materials within its boundaries. This money is 
to be used for education, roads, and public improvements as apportioned 
by the State legislatures. Table 50 presents a summary of the payments 
to States out of the receipts from the sales of public lands from 1803 to 
1963. Details are given annually for the years from 16^8-49 to 1952-63. 

The Bureau of Land Management has no data on the proportions of 
these payments which are used by the State* for the support of public 
schools and for that reason the figures are not included in table 6. 
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T«bU 50.—FEDERAL FUNDS PAID TO THE STATES OUT OF RECEIPTS FROM 
SALES OF PUBLIC -LANDS FROM MAR. 3, 1803 ? TO JUNE 30 1953« 




Total. 

AUtjama 

An»ona 

Arkanaaa 

California 
Colorado 


PWkia 


IllmoM 

Indiana 
low* 


Louisiana .... 

Michigan 

Minnesota. . . 
Mississippi _ _ 


Miaaouri 

Montana* 
Nebraska 
Nerada 
N#w Mexico. . 

North Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Bouth Dakota. . 


l f tah 

Washington. 
Wiaoonam. . 
Wyoming... 


FWx! yesra 
1 803- ) $48 

1948-49 

1 

1949 50 

1950-51 

1951-52 

1952-53 

Total 

j * 

3 

! 4 ' 

! * 

6 

7 

8 

$17,0%, 70*. *8 

- 

i 

$18,600.59, $41, 8*4.22 

$59,8*9.87 

i i 

$68,593.41 *66.655.47 

$17,552,327.84 

1 I .084 .394 14 
i .10 . 274. 09 

342,713 71 
1 . 188.683 09 
526.034 re 

1,236.26 
404 29 
411 54 
3.230 17 
2.367 64 

314 17 
1 .260 40 
882 1 6 
6,678 24 
885 56 

249 35 
1 ,203 50 
2.060 51 
7,047 39 
2,000 86 

1 2.081 91 
[ 869 14 

1,107 03 
17,710 37 
4.166 59 

1,810 23 
982 98 
1 .885 07 
15,231 87 
J, 179 30 

1.090.086.06 
55.093 40 
8*8,860 02 
1 ,238.681 03 
6*2,69* 74 

174.560 87 
308.919 20 
I M 87. 970 09 
4.040.235 2ft 
633.647 87 

I .75$ 61 
314 86 
0 
0 
0 

425 38 
5.234 10 
0 
0 
0 

460 82 
5.579 02 
0 
0 
0 

1,104 95 
5.443 73 
0 
0 
0 

1.215 14 
5,447 06 
0 
0 

12 00 

179.533 77 
330.938 63 
1.187,970 09 
1 ,0*0.255 28 
633.659 87 

1,128.058 88 
471,128 11 
590,343 58 
595.753 03 
1,074,733.17 

8 00 
24 78 
3 60 
97 87 
91 62 

117 80 
28 
55 92 
16 59 
182 01 

65 47 
00 91 
130 07 
124 18 
171 87 

42 94 
48 00 
43.08 
39 20 
400 02 

24 09 
853 08 
14 20 
177.08 
72 09 

1.128.317 24 
*72.113 19 
590,596 43 
596,307 79 
1 .079.650.78 

1.081.208 85 
591,473 87 
575,064 89 
51.850.86 
152,918 59 

5 00 
1.352 59 
390 95 
385 35 
229 66 

6 59 
2,687 84 
1 .019 61 
II B . 3 
800.27 

60 43 
3,416 60 
911 85 
173 13 
655.23 

113 61 
2,008 35 
348 20 
733 70 
2,124 94 

0 

3.208 08 
408 85 
552 17 
3.074 75 

I .061 ,39* 48 
004,807 13 
578.1** 41 
54.173 37 
160,403 43 

539.980 00 
999,353 01 
67,011 94 
787,472 43 
349,118 54 

199 56 
0 

15 05 
3,584 97 
60 40 

295 20 
0 

504 IS 

10,420 14 
188 29 

308.51 

0 

412.831 
23.038 27 
302 25 

582 51 
0 

108 58 
16,979 93 
187 37 

88,59 

0 

247.72 
10,878.73 
558 65 

6*1,45* 43 
999.853 01 
68. KK) 33 
881.869 47 
360,415.50 

188,090 53 
441 ,813 05 
589 , 233 . 00 
328.653 38 

I 

282 32 
1 .614 .51 
200 86 
242 13' 

I ,008 89 
7.250 86 
51 24 
1,101 27 

1. 61d 46 
9,014 61 
86 09 
1,075.67 

2.010 22 
0,884.26 
218.10 
2,030 56 

3.331 36 
0.425 91 
88 24 
2,427.63 

194.939.78 
*73,608 20 
689.877 53 
333,530 82 


leci^itiirta rilA ^ ^ uaad for rxlucatioi^ roads, and public im pro reman U as apportioned by the 8taU 


REVENUE FROM REVESTED AND jRECONVEYED LANDS 

In the original Oregon and California Invested Lands Act of June 9, 
1916, specific provisions were made for State and county school purposes 
hut no payments were made to the counties until the passage of the act of 
July 13, 1926. This provided for payments of $7,135,283.36 to the coun- 
ties as back taxes with a requirement that the counties use the funds for 
public purposes including schools as though they had been paid by tax- 
payers. 7 

The act of August 28, 1937, provided that the counties should get 50 
percent of total receipts in lieu of taxes to be used as other county funds 
with another 25 percept to satisfy the shortage in payments to the counties 
in lieu of taxes covering the years 1934 to 1937, after which this 25 percent 
would be credited to the Government until it was reimbursed for having 
advanced money in lieu of taxes during the period in which income was 
unavailable. The latter obligation was fulfilled early in 1951, and 75 
percent is now payable to the counties, except tb&t Congress in recent 
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appropriation acts has authorized the retention of up to a third of this 
75 percent for the construction of access roads. 

The act of May 24, 1939, concerning the Coos Bay reconveyed lands, 
related to payments in lieu of taxes to two counties in Oregon for purposes 
specified in the prior Act of February 26, 1919, which contained require- 
ments for State and county schools as well as other public purposes. 

Table 51 indicates the payments from 1916 to 1953 to certain counties 
in Oregon and Washington from receipts from revested lands in the Oregon 
and California R.R. reconveyed Coos Bay Wagon Road land-grant funds 
This information was obtained from the Bureau of Land Management but 
the figures are not included in table 6 since no summary of the amounts of 
this money used for school purposes is available. 



Amount 


Total (37 yoara) 



*3.243,814 66 
6.188.845 03 
6,188,488 63 


1 Fund* muil be u*ed for public purpo*w including *chool». 
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Chapter V 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS OF THE VETERANS' 

ADMINISTRATION 

C ONGRESSIONAL ENACTMENTS with reference to the welfare of 
veterans have shown that the people have great concern for the 
restoration of the citizen soldier to a satisfactory civilian status. Public 
laws have indicated a desire to compensate men and women of the mili- 
tary services for the wartime interference of their educational and voca- 
tional programs. In this connection, many programs of assistance have 
been provided by the Veterans’ Administration. Especially important 
among such programs are those pertaining to the further education and 
the vocational rehabilitation of the veterans. Other services of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration include programs of compensation, pensions, loan 
guarantees, life insurance, death benefits, and medical care. 

It is the purpose of this bulletin on Federal funds for education to 
describe programs of education for which Congress provides financial 
assistance. Consequently, the presentations here are limited to the edu- 
cational services arranged for the veterans. Comprehensive details con- 
cerning other programs for veterans are described in the annual reports 
of the Veterans’Administration. 

BASIC LAWS ON REHABILITATION AND EDUCATION 

Public laws for the education and vocational preparation of veterans 
have been approved separately on the basis of disability considerations. 
This plan was followed for the veterans returning from World War II as 
well as those serving during the Korean conflict. Laws which have 
specifically provided for the vocational rehabilitation of disabled veterans 
are Public Laws 16 and 894. 

Under other laws, veterans having no service-incurred disability are 
also eligible for educational benefits. The Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944 provides a program of education and training for veterans who 
served in World War II and the Veterans' Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952 extended s i milar benefits to those serving in the Korean conflict. 
This legislation is provided in Public Laws 346 and 650. 

86 
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PUBLIC LAWS 16 AND 894 

Theselaws we re approved by the Seventy-eighth Congress in 1943 and 
the Eighty-first Congress in 1950, respectively. Under these laws the 
Veterans Administration prescribes, provides, and supervises programs of 
vocational rehabilitation for disabled veterans. The general purpose is to 
restore employability which has been lost by virtue of a handicap due to a 
service-incurred disability for which wartime rates of compensation are 
payable. The program provides for each step in the rehabilitation process 
from the veterans initial appli cation to proriding assistance for his place- 
ment in suitable employment. 

. U , W8 provic J in « for the rehabilitation of disabled veterans arc mentioned 
first because the legislation was approved prior to those for veterans hav- 
ing no service-connected disability and because the program hail much 
earlier beginnings in the Veterans Administration. If comparisons are 
made as to sue, the program for disabled veterans is relatively small. 
During the 1947-48 school year, when the largest numbers of veterans 
were enrolled m both programs, the number of disabled veterans in ♦rain- 
ing was only 9.7 percent of the total number of veterans participating ,n 
the training programs, including those enrolled under Public Law 346. 
Similarly, the number of disabled veterans securing vocational rehabilita- 
tion during the 1952-53 school year was only 4.5 percent of the total 

number of veterans m training, as indicated by the figures in columns 2 
and 5 ot table 53,. 

PUBLIC LAWS 346 AND 550 

These laws were approved by the Seventy-eighth Congress in 1944 and 
the Eighty-second Congress m 1952, respectively. They provide financial 
assistance for a program of education and training in which the veteran 
can pursue an educational oourse of his choice in any approved school or 
job-trammg establishment which accepts him, provided that those eligible 
under Public Law 3f6 began their courses of study by July 25 1951 or 
within 4 years of the veteran’s first discharge from active World War II 
military service after July 25, 1947. Veterans eligible under Public Law 
550 must initiate their training by August 20, 1954, or within 2 years after 
discharge or release from active service, whichever is the later. Education 
and training under Public Uw 346 will hot be afforded beyond 9 years 
after termination of World War II (July 25, 1947) or date of discharge 
whichever is later, and all education and training under Public Law 550 
will not be afforded beyond 7 years after either discharge or the end of the 
period of emergency, whichever is earlier. The extent of a veteran’s 
^titfement to education and training benefits under Public Law ,550 is 
limited to 1H tunes the period of active service up to a maximum of 36 
months of entitlement. * 

Differences between the programs authorized by Public Laws 346 and 
650 should be noted. Veterans returning from World War II had been in 
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military servin' for a longer ix’riod of tune. Public Law 346 authorized 
the Veterans’ Administration to arrange all financial details for their ex- 
tended education and to provide many services, including the payment 
of registration fin's, tuition, and charges for books and supplies. These 
expenses were paid directly to the training institutions. Only amounts 
for subsistence and dejx'ndents were paid directly to the veterans. 

In contrast, Public Isw 550 has authorized what might be called a 
scholarship program. The veteran is free to arrange his college program 
just as he might do if he had Inn'll granted a scholarship The funds are 
paid directly to the student with no adjustment for varying tuition 
eharges. I he student is free to select approved courses m the institution 
of his choice, and plan his own expenditures for tuition, registration fix's, 
lxx»ks, supplies, and subsistence. Counseling is available on request but 
there is no plan for counseling all participants receiving benefits under 
this program. ^ 

EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES AND CONTRACTS 

Educational services and vocational rehabilitation for veterans are ad- 
ministered by the \ eterans Administration hut the Federal office does not 
actually provide any schooling or vocational training. These services are 
provided by approved educational institutions and on-job training cstal»- 
lishmonts. Wide interest in this procedure is demonstrated by the large 
nuiiitier of educational institutions and training establishments which 
have participated. 

Near the dost' of the 1952 55 school year, the vocational rehabilitation 
of disabled veterans under Public I>aws lfi and 894 and the training of 
veterans under Public Law 846 were being conducted in 12,000 educational 
institutions and 17,0(X) on-job training establishments. Similarly, under 
Public Law 550, Korean veterans were pursuing courses in 5,500 Educa- 
tional institutions and in approximately 17,000 on-job training establish- 
ments. Included in this number were 4,200 educational institutions and 
2, OCX) on-job training establishments which were also training World 
War II veterans. 

Correspondence study is included in the programs available to veterans 
and a considerable number are extending their education through this 
plan. The Veterans Administration has contracts with 129 correspond- 
ence schools under Public Laws 1 6 and 346. Aifiong these, 65 are colleges 
and the remaining 64 are schools which offer trade, industrial, and 
business training. Similarly, arrangements have been made with 44 
schools to provide correspondence instruction to veterans under Public 
Law 550. 

Educational arrangements had previously taken the form of contracts 
between the educational agencies and the Veterans’ Administration to pay 
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tuition fees and other charge*. This was particularly true for the two 
basic programs covered by Public Laws 16 and 346. However under t he 
more recent legislation intended to provide for veterans of the Korean 
period, the contractual plan is used only for disable,! veterans under 
Public Law S94. For trainees enrolled under Public Law 550. the Vet- 
erans’ Administration does not arrange contracts with the educational 
institutions. 

I'ndcr the authority of Public Law 550. approval was granted for the 
courses offered by 21 educational institutions sfxmsored In tire Federal 
Government and to 30 privately owned industrial establishments which 
are national m scope and which offer courses in apprentice and other nn- 
the-job training. Industrie in which courses.of training were approved 
include steel, automobUe. nylroad. chainstore. telephone, electric equim 
mcnt, farm machinery, and photography equipment Federal depart- 
ments and agencies offering cour^ in apprent.ee and on-the-job training 
which have received approval include the Air Force \ nn y Navy 
Treasury, Agriculture, Tiling Valley Authority, and the' National 
Advisory ( omimttwfor Aeronautics. The veterans enrolled in approved 
oourKeii of trfUnm K at ^e various installations of the alxne an' under the 
jurisdiction of thd regional office in the area in which the training is 
leing provided. 

In each Suite there is established a VA Unison officer whose primary 
duty is to maintain close' contact with the approving agencies of the State 
and to review all approvals of course of education and training to deter- 
mine that they meet all of the criteria of the law and VA regulations 
( lose working relationships between the VA liaison officer and the State 
approving agencies have been developed so that there may lx> mutual 
understanding with respect to the appropriate application of the require- 
ments of the law, and VA regulations foreachcourseof education and train- 

mg offered by a training facility applying for approval to train Public 
law 550 veterans. 


COUNSELING AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

The Veterans’ Administration continued to provide counseling services 
o veterans with regard to (1) personal adjustment problems, (2) choice of 
suitable vocational and educational goals, and (3) the development of 
appropriate occupational plans. These services were provided for dis- 
abled veterans applying for education and training under Public Law 16 
and Public Law 894. The same services were made available, although 
on a lower priority basis, to nondisabled veterans who requested the 
assistance o a counselor in connection with choosing an educational or 
optional objective and in planning an education or training program 
u*ler Public Law 550 or Public Law 346. P ^ 
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Increasing demands for counseling after the passage of Public Law 560 
resulted in an increase in the number of guidance centers from a low of 25 
in July 1952 to 66 in June 1963. Counseling for servicemen who were 
•about to be separated from the Armed Forces because of service-connected 
disabilities was also initiated or resumed in 22 Armed Forces hospitals. 

These demands for counseling have made it necessary to employ addi- 
tional counselors. The counseling staff assigned k> the field offices was 
increased from 339 to 369 in 1952-53. Also, in order to improve the 
quality of the service, a new counselor position was established under the 
title of counseling psychologist. Despite the fact that the new positions 
require 2 full years of graduate work ip the field of psychplogy wit h major 
emphasis in counseling and guidance, a sufficient ntwiiber of applicants 
qualified according to the new.^tandarda. Ail of the 30 new counselors 
employed in 1962-63 were taken from the new register for counseling 
psychologists, and 24 of those already employed qualified immediately 
for the new position. 

Veterans counseled under Public Law 16 declined from 44^1)0 for the 
1951-52-school year to 28,500 for 195!^-63, wjiile the number counseled 
under Public Law 894 increased from 4,000 to 15,200. An additional 
1^00 disabled veterans applied for education and training under Public 
Law 550 but, in the process of counseling, ithey were found in need of 
vocational rehabilitation and chose training under Public Law 894. The 
number of counseling interviews with regard to problems of personal ad- 
justment, which became evident in the course of counseling or after the 
veteran had entered training, totaled 19,400 in 1952-53. 

Veterans counseled under Public Law 346 continued to decline decreas- 
ing froin 48,100 in 1952, to 11,500 in 1953, but the increasing nun^ber of 
veterans counseled under Public Law 550 during the latter part of the year 
offset much of this decline. The number of veterans provided counseling 
under Public Law 550 during 1952-53 was 24,300. However, 17,800 or 
approximately 73 percent of this number were counseled after January 1, ' 
1953. This indicates that the number of veterans served in the program 
of^ counseling and vocational guidance is increasing. 

The total number of veterans provided counseling during 1953* was 
79,500 as compared with 96,700 in 195k-52. The reversal of the down- 
ward trend during the year is evidenced by the fact that 7,728 veterans 
counseled in June 1953 represented a 48 percent increase over the 5,241 
counseled the previous June. 

NUMBERS IN TRAINING 

Enrollment and participation data describing the number of veterans 
in the educational programs of the Veterans' Administration are reported 
in greater detail in. the annual reports of the Administrator of Veterans 
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Affaire. These reports show the extent to which veterans have ac<*pted 
training opportun.t.«rand they also indicate the tvpos of training secured 

T Mof , m524 

losMa'ihJj' hew ’ M U 18 '? 09 were ,tUJ in ' lrain '"K at the end of . 
the 195 2 53 school year. Others had completed their vocational prep- 
aration or dropped out of training. These figures and those listed n 
columns 2 3 and 4 of table 53 indicate that tC 
completed the major part of its work. 

tHe b !” e,i j *° undcr Publ " Uw 346 have alraoat 

rt-aehed a termination date. Since thia act was passed almoet 10 veara 

a«o apphcaticna for educational benefit* have been received from 
10,247 458 veteran? Of I lira number, 335,008 were still in training at the 
eloee of the .952-53 aehool year. Trainin* waa coi«ideZTbe in a 
.rimnated etatua for 7,469,802 veterana. Only 957,873 of theae had 
exhauatod hem entitlement. Three figurre indicate that more than 7 
pejeen of the veteram, who applied for benefit* under Public Law m 

ar s 4 pwcent ° f tw Kh ° ™ 

The totals for these two educational benefit laws for World War II 
veterans show that 1 1 ,455 022, or about 74 percent of the men and women 
d realised the value of the educational program provided for them Of 

L P T d f ° r approximately 73 percent ' 

or 8,403,334 entered training. Stated another wav, approximately 54 

S belefitV 'T' 000 '"* < ' ri ' n8 ” WorW W " 11 h “ vc "^ved «l»ca- 

al benefits such as were contemplated by Public Laws 16 and 346 
Numbers enroUed and Federal expenditures for th<*e benefits are sum- 
marized in tables 52 and 53. ‘ . 

Veteran8 ’ ^ ucati0Q al programs authorized by Public Laws 16 * 

and 5^ w^rT 0 ^ K t , he ! fld ° f th6ir a PP licAbili ty- Public Laws 894 
^nd 550 which extend similar benefits to the veterans for the period of the 

2 nITn C0Dflj ^ mng 10 ex P and - Applications received for these 
ehmbleTSo^ approximately 352,000 or abput 18 percental he " 
ehgible 1,963,000 veterans for the Korean period. This implies that large 

,or th< ~ ^ ■* u» 

Table 52, in addition to showing the enrollment trends for veterans’ 
mng, depicts the veterans' participation in the different types of train- 

th f * he mo8t W* ^ <>f tnunCwLZt 

fj'f “ tT r d , “™S" * here “• ^ enrollment la, noted 

l n ^ " typ “ of “ the order they 

were preferred by veteran., were training below college grade on-iob 

bauung, and .n-fitrm treining. Theee pregrem. reaehli Sr Zk «- 
■xdtamta m the 1^49^0, Md , 94 ^ 

The table doe. art reveal the extent to which veteren. hare exiled in 
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correepondence courses to extend their preparation. According to the 
Veterans’ Administration,’ 21 percent of the veterans who have trained 
under Public Law 346 in schools below college grade were enrolled in 
correspondence courses. 1 



EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS 

Expenditures during 1952-53 brought the total Federal payments, since 
the’ inception of the education, training, and vocational rehabilitation 
programs for veterans, to almost $16 billion. This is a substantial sum 
but it is small compared to other expenditures for World War II and for 
Korean conflict, and it is small compared with the values the servicemen * 
will derive from vocational and advanced education during their earn- 
ing years. 1 ♦ 

Expenditures for subsistence, tuition and supplies, under Public Laws 
16, 894, and 346, and education and training allowances, under Public 
Law 550, are shown by States and Territories in table 5 for 1952-53. 
They amount to almost $726 million. Similar expenditures for 1951-52 
are listed in table 54. Inasmuch as the expenditures for 1952-53 were 
about half of those for 1951-52, it is apparent that the program for World 
War II veterans is drawing to a close and that the education of the Korean 
veterans has not yet grown to proportions that would compensate for 
the reduction. 

For the 1952-53 school year, payments under Public Laws 16 and 894 
amounted to almost $43 million for subsistence and almost $15 million for 
tuition, supplies, and equipment. Corresponding payments under Public 
Law 346 were almost $379 million for subsistence and almost $203 million 
for tuition, supplies, and equipment. Payments made to veterans for all 
purposes, including subsistence and education, under Public Law 550 
amounted to more than*$86 million. Under this law a small payment is 
made to educational institutions to defray the cost of reporting on vet- 


T *y!«?C;£y^5Si NUMBER OF VETERANS ENROLLED IN VARIOUS EDU- 

1 M^Aw»S,TO 5 M0NTHS fROM OCTOB “ WROUGH 


Fitetl year 

Higher 

education 

Below 
co Here 
grade 

On-farm 

training 

On- job 

training 

Total 

1 

3 

8 

4 

i 

i 6 

1946-46 

209,918 
1 ,096.976 
1,180.960 
1,024,934 

861.390 

668,638 

889,179 

367,163 

77.138 

487.848 

886.768 

709,316 

896,818 

738.088 

878,198 

800,008 

13.294 

103,004 

*38.077 

804.989 

848.880 

813,898 

360,804 

138,497 

84.043 

707.660 

634,813 

469.900 

811.339 

188.981 

104,899 

61.798 

383.776 

2.373,177 

2.718.998 

2,499,039 

3T.406.197 1 

1.766,988 
1.403,872 
748,466 

1946-47 

1947-18 

1946-49 

1919-80 

1960-61 

1961-63 

1963-69 
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erans enrolled in and attending the colleges and universities. This fee 
amounted to $1.50 per veteran per month and required payments totaled 
$1,215/X)0 for 1952-53. 

Expenditures over the 10-year period are summarized in table 53. The 
figures indicate that subsistence allowances have accounted for as much as 
79 percent of the funds required by the laws which provide for vocational 
rehabilitation under Public Laws 16 and 894 of disabled veterans and 
that they constitute about 70 percent of the expenditures under Public 
Law 346. The remaining. portions are for tuition, equipment, supplies 
and materials. 

^ND FEDERAL FUNDS 

andI^ining,^ ano fo * education 


School year 

Voeotionol rehabilitation 
(Public Urn 16 *nd 894) 

Education and training 
(Public Laws 848 and 58b) 

Avenge 
number 
of vet- 
omne in 
training 

Amount 
lor tuition, 
equipment, 

(uppHc 

Amount of 

Average 
number 
of vet^ 

training 

Amount 
for tuition, 
equipment, 
and 

■upplica 

Amount of 
•ubaictenoe 
allowance 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4 

7 

Toul (Id jnrs.) 

1MH4 

1W4-45 

1045-48 

1048-4 7 

1047- 48 

1048- 40 

1040-80 

1080-81 

1061-62 

1063-83 


mi.in.tii 

$1,330,*5^7» 


84*285,648,976 

69,937,044.960 

032 

0.484 

44.078 

174.488 

237.882 

217.740 

107,800 

00.872 

84.203 

31.417 

07.480 

1.302.027 

7.008.000 

80.000.802 

88.018.238 

78.002.028 

08.076.848 

41.702.280 

88,010.180 

14.848,857 

606,666 
7.046,348 
37.003.447 
100.041 .044 
306.306.334 

362,106.010 

313.016,630 

136.173.874 

74,283.884 

43.033,344 

0 

11,086 

376,760 

1.683.661 

2,318,383 

3,064,616 
1 .000,413 
1.663,040 
1,336,863 
660,707 

0 

1,703,831 

33.118.444 

867,036.044 

S73.786.131 

S34.S70.00I 

706,616,410 

680.363,030 

436.746.800 

■304,134.736 

0 

7.803.660 

817.006.346 

1.600.700.114 

1.638.007.830 

1.866.804.408 
1-.830. 11 1.063 
1.368.078,677 
800.666,063 
>464.883.340 

1 {* e kd« 31.315.000 P* 1 ft institution* (or raportinf. 

*° PuUi# Uw i“lud- •lbwmnc* (or tuition. 
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T«bl« 54.— FEDERAL FUNDS EXPENDED FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILI- 
TATION AND FOR EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF WORLD WAR H 
VETERANS IN THE STATES AND TERRITORIES' 1951-51 


State or Territory 




A 

number of 


in training 


* — fi,i I a i 

Mr watlC B , 


Amount of 


EduotUoa ud tnii 
(PabUeLsw 946) 


in training 


for tuition, 
equipment, 
nnd MppIWi 


Amount of 


Total. - 


Arieoaa.. 


California. 

Colorado.. 


Connecticut. 

Dele ware 

Florida- 


Kentucky. 


Maryland-. 

Miehi^a— 

Minnesota.. 

ttSfc: 

Montana... 

Nebraska... 


Nevada 

New Hampshire.. 

New Jeray 

New Maxioo 

New York 


North Carolina. 
North Dakota.. 


Ohio 

Okkhon*.. 
Ovefon 


Penney Naaia. 


South Carolina.. 
South Dakota... 

Ta 



Dietriet of Columbia *. 
Foreign eountriee 

c.a 


$SMl*4i» 


VMM* 






i.i 

100 

1,040 

1.949 

ws 

411 

SO 
1 .013 
1.106 
Oil 


1. 
1.114 
1.010 
043 
1.971 

1.134 

149 

110| 

1. 
1.711 

1.000 

1.713 

1.119 

199 

101 

10 

100 

779 

190 

1.900 

817 

401 

1.004 

1.104 


*’» 
191 
1,011 

3,919 

117 

in 

771 


1,133 

141 

183 

11 


071.100 

U?:5S 

»«« 

117.317 

11.041 

514.078 

090.010 

111.009 

704.401 

M0:40l 

371.194 

171.110 

7ii f ro 

621.644 

8:8 

100,000 

711.S04| 

444. n 

015.111 

1.111.409 

&:£l 

lO.i 
01.71* 
2*0.481 

117 .on 

2,171.469 

180.819 

as.« 

668.361 

100,170 

,8 S:Si 

*1:55 

744.ro 

1,994,100 

14.911 

41,710 

170.110 

m.oio 

100.930 

171.061 

47,164 

110.6 ^ 
0.147 

•1.917 


•eat 

a 


1.010.487 

190.411 

4.083 

l.m. 

ooi. ml 

44,004 

1.800.140 

1.000.000 

714.0a 

1.774»091 
1.401.114 
1.477.100 
171.614 
2.7a. 141 

1.697.978 
170, 
119,111 
1 ,940,531 
1,333,036] 

i-g b 

2 .199 * 
1.171, 
414,376 
1.170,490 


*13.007 

904,800 

o.tSilSi 

1,061,701 


17,016 

»’:& 
73,160] 
13.: 

10,731 

1.012 

11,907 

а. 916 

б. 063 


19.176 

ii.ia 
19. 


1.130. 331 

1.106, ia 

469,110 

1,960.363 
161.144 
1. 110.004 
169.499 
2,197.401 

0,060,490 

04.116 

199.409 
1,029.0a 

802,711 

9a. 306 
1.061.111 

191.410 

tt§ 

410.100 


41.001 

iS:» 

19.101 

19,100 

11.199 

11.907 

11,111 

0,714 

* 11. C 

4 

4.141 

ui.oa 

19.160 

eiofi 

i$:$2 

m.su 

4,604 

*S:B 

11.171 

74,€__ 
4.016 

. 5:8 

14,104 

1:8 

14,104 

4,174 

11,478 


9.900.979 

1,890.761 

7,aoo.ai 

10.396.023 

6.407.770 

1.000. 007 
•06.111 

11. 604. m 

H.014.O4 

7.407.101 

6,667,116 

1.000. 0a 

3.071.494 

17 , 768,343 

1,116.116 

4.004.070 

11,117.091 

9. 6a, 349 

0,007.707 

9.600.160 

18,446.604 

i.ia.ia 

1.101.741 


104.100 

9,711.179 

10.9W.999 

9.991.919 

lo.oio.eto 


i. i»i.i 
I*.M*.I . 
o.Tss.eu 

*.111,904 

*0,090.00* 

UBS 

1,091,104 
11, 9a. 063 



r. 004, 690 

d:5S:SS 

49.590.916 

io.9M.oae 

4.7*7.10* 

«M.*10 

97,405.000 

*7.999.701 

4.059.5*0 

*0,994.8X1 

19,940,09* 

16.619,914 

7.010.904 

17.994.917 

4*. 7*7. 071 
9,005,749 
*.049,951 
19.799,999 

19.700.770 

15,981,800 

*4,771.099 

*9,444,001 

4,907,794 

11.915.771 

lf,6K>.fW 
0.447.041 
00. 120.337 

ai. m.iM 

7.04 1.131 
>1.330.316 
13.331 ,08 

3.700.3B 

08.r4.il3 

1.03.001 

11,413.371 

6,683.713 

11,101,038 

33.341.610 

6. 071, or 

ilfi# 

3,174,3a 


1.800.1 

0. 150.1 

008. or 

7.640,108 

2,340,401 

1. ai.133 



1 laeladee eeatrnl oAee paymeate not aPeeated b j H ale . 
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Chapter VI 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS OF OTHER FED- 

ERAL OFFICES 

O THER FEDERAL DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES, in addi- 
tion to those reported in the preceding chapter*, also expend Federal 
runds for educational servioes. These activities vary from small programs 
of m-eervioe training to large appropriations used in providing educational 
sarvioes for thousands of students, and for extensive programs of research. 
These programs jterve children in schools for regular and specialised 
instruction, adults seeking to improve their occupational status, people of 
other countries and the United States who participate in educational 
programs for the improvement of international relationships, and special 
reee^ fm- °ur national defense and welfare. A summary of the activi- 
ties for these and the other Federal offices for 1049-50 may be obtained 
from the listings in table 1 of chapter L 

Programs of education administered by 5 departments and 5 indepen- 
dent agencies are described in this chapter. Amount* of Federal funds 
expended for these programs are reported for some of them, but for other* 
figures are not given since it is difficult to separate the expenditure for • 
education from the total operating budget. 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION •* 

Tho wfentific nature of the work of tbo Atomic Ew»*y Comminion and 
•fr*7“7 for national defenae and prepaiedneaa have required a 
™ 1 “ 3r ^/ e,at j 0, “* u l" between the Cominieeion and educational pro- 
grams. These interests and relationships to education are identified as 
contract research, the support of public schools near atomic energy instal- 
lations, student fellowships, and other scientific training. 

CONTRACT RESEARCH 

'Die Atomic Energy Commission expends significant amounts of Federal 
funds in contracting for research, training in research, and fellowships 
which are arranged with individual universities, groups of universities and. 
re^^depsrto^its of industrial establishmeiite. The Commission's 
two Dixons of Research and of Biology and Medicine are responsibfe *•' 
for the development and supervision of research in the physical, btologi- - 
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c&l, and medical sciences at the AEC installations as well as outside - 
organizations. 

Contracts for unclassified research in the physical sciences in university 
and college laboratories are currently proceeding at an annual expenditure 
of about $11.8 million, and in the biological and medical sciences at an 
annual expenditure of about $7 million. Generally, these contracts are 
for two kinds of research: (1) To solve a specific scientific problem, such as 
one dealing with the development of an isotope separation process, and 
(2) to add to the general fund of knowledge applicable to atomic energy 
development. 

Proposals for basic research are submitted to the AEC by the manage- 
ment of universities and colleges which have capable scientists that are 
willing and interested in expanding and continuing research^ programs in 
this field. Members of the Commission’s scientific staff consider many 
factors before the decision is made that a project should be supported by 
Commission funds. These factors include the following: (1) Importance 
of proposed project to atomic energy development, (2) general need of 
the AEC for more persons trained in the particular field of study, (3) scien- 
tific achievements already made by the institution concerned, (4) proba- 
bility of continued research performance, and (5) extent of participation 
of the institution in the work to be undertaken. Amounts of Federal 
funds expended for these research programs of the AEC are listed in 
col umn 4 of table 55. 

FELLOWSHIP PROGRAMS 

The program of granting fellowships to encourage the training of young 
scientists was started by the Commission in 1948. Through the operation 
of the program, approximately 1,060 fellowships were awarded by the end 
of the 1951-52 school year at a total cost of about $4,250,000. Howeyer, 
beginning with the 1952-53 school year the National Science Foundation, 
described on page 122, has sponsored a broad fellowship program which 
meets much of the need for the training of new scientists. Consequently, 
the Atomic Energy Commission now offers only a limited number of 
fellowship awards in the specialized fields of radiological physics, industrial 
medicine, and industrial hygiene. 

OPERATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

In addition to the research, fellowship, and other educational programs 
designed to develop more information and ability in the field of atomio 
energy, the Commission is required to operate or arrange for the operation 
of programs in public education for children living in the AEC owned and 
operated communities of Los Alamos, N. Mex.; Oak Ridge, Tenn. ; and 
Richland, Wash. Amounts of Federal funds expended for the construc- 
tion and operation of schools in recent years are. listed in column 6 of 
table 56. 
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T -W. 55^—FEDERAL FUNDS EXPENDED FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES BY 
THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION: 1949-30 TO 1951-5J 


School year 

Expenditure* for the development of eciontW 
and of new information about Atomio energy 

Construction, main- 
tenance, and operation 

Ckt f Lifniwifn m* a tv#4 

Fellowships 

Other 

training 

7 

Research 

Total 

U| otunpowy 8uu 

secondary schools at 
Los Alamos, 

Oak Ridge, and 
Richland 

1 

S 

* 1 

4 

5 

6 

Total (8 years) 

*3,4834*9 

•2497,695 

•49.OM.OU 

•55,513, Stl 

•11.148^04 

1949-60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1.803.000 

1,084,040 

1,120,230 

830.000 

083,030 

088.080 

18.700.000 

■13,487,420 

•17,088,802 

20.846.000 

16,226.711 

19.462.871 

8.017.000 

8,082,407 

8,808.887 


> Dom not include re*Mich conducts »t ABC "oo-bU," inrt^UHon* oponted by univondty oon time to™. 


CANAL ZONE 

f 

A program of public education in the Canal Zone provides elementary 
and secondary schooling from the kindergarten through grade 12, and 
junior college instruction for grades. 13 and 14. In the elementary and 
secondary schools, it is estimated that the average daily attendance in 
1953-54 will be approximately 10,372 children and that the junior college 
will enroll approximately 190 students. The junior college also conducts 
adult evening classes that are financed entirely from tuition fees. 

An apprentice school to provide training in the skilled trades was also 
operated by the Canal Zone Government but effective July 1, 1953, it was 
transferred to the Pa n a m a Canal Co. However, since the program con- 
tinues to be supported through Federal appropriations, it is included in 
table 66 which lists allotments and expenditures for the Canal Zone schools. 

Congress appropriates funds for the entire cost of the Canal Zone 
Government, including its educational program. Fees received by the 
Canal Zone Government for its services, such as hospitals, schools, li- 
censes, etc., are deposited in the United States Treasury. The Panama 
Canal Co. is obligated to. pay into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts 
amounts sufficient to reimburse the Treasury, as nearly as possible, for 
the net difference between the appropriation for the Canal Zone Govern- 
ment and the receipts for its services. 

Payments made by the Panama panal Co. are derived from tolls and 
other Revenue the company receives from its commercial activities. Con- 
sequently, it would be proper to indicate that the funds reported iq table 
56 come from local sourpes available to the Panama Canal Co. or to the 
Canal Zone Government rather than to Federal taxation. 
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T .bl. 55. FEDERAL fUN^Aao nE p fQ^mKA TIQN IN THE CANAL 


School year 


Appro tie. 
•wool 

Junior 

©oiks© 

Total for 
•duattloa 

Amu* 

Total 

oootof 

Amount 

iwi 

of 

1*44-46 

1 

6 

* 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Total 0* yoarm)... 

1 * 44 - 4 *. 

1045-4«_„ 

1*46-47 

1047-48. 

1*46-4* 

1*46-80. 

1*50-61 

1061-42 

1*66-4* 

1062-64 («rtun*ted) 


4l4.0U.720 

«0AMi 

664M63 

I1M7UM 


■3*135 813*5 

610,666 
746,667 
1,003,674 
1. 066.018 
1,660,6*1 

1,636,0*6 

1.6*6,603 

J:53:8S 

*.747.466 

*66 

0 

6.666 
7.466 
6. *74 

13.61* 

13.408 

16.374 

16.7*4 

17.600 

43.606 
44.660 
64.919 
• 77.107 

66.7*6 

*3.766 

•1.460 

76.460 

164,1*6 

163.760 

402,002 
701,800 
1. 071.742 
1.143,881 
1 ,463,482 

l.Ml. 040 
1.042,441 
, 1 .051.404 
* 3.000,118 
3.807,700 

100.0 

114.1 

164.7 

164.7 

906.6 

' 966.1 

996.7 
967.0 
966.4 
417.6 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERa 

Federal funds are expended for education services by several branches 
and divisions of the Department of Commerce. Programs ditnimod in 
this section include Aviation Education, Maritime Administration, and 
the National Bureau of Standards Graduate School 

Although not described in detail in this discussion, the Department of 
Commerce m ai n ta ins essential services to the Nation through its program 
of studying and reporting on the weather. For this program, funds are 
provided for the in-service training of employees, for sending selected 
employees to colleges and universities for advanced training in meterology, 
and for contracts with universities to conduct research in meterology! 
Also, the Department has assisted with the training of meterological 
technicians from other countries. 

AVIATION EDUCATION 

Congress has charged the Civil Aeronautics Administration with th e 
responsibility for fostering and developing civil aviation. An important 
phase of this work is advanoed through many activities which might be 
classified under air-age education. The schools provide direct instruction 
concerning aviation and they offer opportunities for relating facts having 
air-age s ig nifica nce to many other subjects including geography, health, 
safety, history, mathematics and the physical sdenoes. The Federal 
purpose in offering aviation education is to develop air-age understandings 
in the young people of the Nation, and to acquaint with career* 
opportunities in aviation. 

For this purpose, the Civil Aeronautics Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has developed a cooperative program of aviation 
education services with the public schools, vocational ■chppfy and ^-*4- 
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tutions of higher learning. These services are provided at the request of 
State departments of education and county or local school authorities. 
In the program, oonferenoes are held, addressee are given, and prepared 
materials for instruction are supplied. Consultative services pertain to 
planning statewide programs of aviation education, the air-age aspects of 
teacher training, and audio-visual aids or other instructional materials 
which the schools are considering for use in their air-age instructional 
programs. Assistance is given in setting up demonstration classes in 
air-age education and in serving as a clearinghouse for aviation educa- 
tion literature. 

FoD^reTeducational serviofes of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
131,290 was made available for the 1963-64 school year and in the preced- 
ing year the corresponding expenditure was $144,881. These amounts 
are for both Washington and field activities. Further details about the 
program may be obtained from the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
Department of Commerce, 

Training qf foreign aofumnls.— Public Law 402 (80th Cong.) authorises 
an educational e x ch a n ge program on a worldwide basis. In this program, 
the extension of understa ndin gs and information concerning aviation are 
to be achieved through the exchange of trainees. 

In these exchange arrangements, the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has conducted aviation training programs for a total of about 1,800 sel- 
ected foreign nationals sinoe 1941, under the authorisation of several basio 
laws, as a participating agency in technical assistance programs of the 
United States Government The current programs are under the spon- 
sorship of the Foreign Operations Administration described on page 119 

Advanoed technical training and knowledge are shared with aviation 
representatives of a great many countries throughout the world. An 
effort is also made U> meet the needs of these countries for United States 
trained personnel The aviation industry has cooperated fully with the 
CAA m providing appropriate training facilities and opportunities for 
foreign nationals under this program. 

MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 

. May 24, 1950, the United States Maritime Commission was abol- 
ished and replaced by the Maritime Administration created in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This was achieved by the President's Reorganisation 
Plan No. 21. The Maritime Administration operates a training program 
for the purpose of training young men to beoome licensed officers in the 
United States Merchant Marine and in addition it supervisee State marir*. 
and civilian nautical schools. 

Federal merchant marine schools— At the present time there is one 
federally operated merchant marine school for the training of offioeiv for 
the merchant fleet known as the United States Merchant Marine Acad- 
smy. Approximately 800 cadet-midshipmen are in training at this 
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academy. The United States Maritime Servioe Tr aining Schools located 
at Alameda, Calif., and Sheepehead Bay, Brooklyn, N. Y., which offered 
upgrading, refresher, and specialist courses to men in the maritime indus- 
try, were decommissioned on January 31, 1954, and February 28, 1954, 
respectively. The United States Mantime Service Institute which offered 
correspondence courses to active men in the maritime industry was dosed 
on March 31, 1954. 

State marine schools . — The Secretary of the Navy was authorised as 
early as 1874 to furnish, if requested by a State Governor, a fully equipped 
vessel for use by colleges. The State Marine School Act of 191 1 promoted 
nautical education by authorising Federal aid “to be used for the benefit 
of any nautical school, and any school or college having a nautical branch” 
in any of 11 seaport cities named in the act. Navy personnel could be 
furnished for supervision or instruction in the schools and Federal funds 
were appropriated for these educational services. The act required that 
the Federal funds be matched by a State or municipality, but the Federal 
money could not exceed $25,000 for ariy one school per year. Later legis- 
lation increased this $25,000 limitation with the provision that the amount 
allocated to any school oould not exceed $50,000 per school year, condi- 
tioned on the admittance for training of cadets from out-of-State. 

These schools, which are known as State Maritime Academies, were 
transferred in 1941 from the Navy to the United States Maritime Com- 
mission. The four academies are located in 'California, M aine , Massa- 
chusetts, and New York. 

A 10-year summary of expenditures for the 'education of merchant 
marine personnel in these programs is given in table 57. Figures present 
all expenditures for education including training obtained through corre- 
spondence courses. The data were provided by the Maritime Adminis- 
tration in the United States Department of Commerce. 


T.Wv 57. ^DERAL ^NDSEXPEND^ FOR THE H5UCATION OF MERCHANT 
MARINE PERSONNEL 1944-43 TO 1951-54 
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Total 
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Marine 
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S 
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4 

8 

6 
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1944-48 

1MS-M 

IMS-17 

1947-48 

1 MS-49 
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1951*41 

1889-81 
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8149.TUJ48 
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94M9944* 

tfntttiMt 

04,899,951 

Sft.4S7.S74 
I0.11S.08I 
7.SM.418 
7, 054, Ml 

0,788.004 
ft.S9t.414 
4.877,139 
4, OSS ,883 
4.888,000 

100.0 

86.1 

18.7 

11.8 
11.9 

10.8 

8.9 

6.9 

i.s 

6.8 

9.830. AM 
0.808,714 

4.100.099 

1.103.100 
S, 817.009 

8,390.519 

8.745,047 

2.873.300 

S.1S9.97S 

3,143.000 

1*874.788 

1.6M.469 

1,148.898 

978.989 

1.117,491 

1.088.499 

031.870 

900,000 

S9.190.710 
18,779,518 
1 .223.930 
1,189.000 
1.117,004 

707,807 

87,101 

80,088 

80,044 

48,800 

M, 807, 880 
ii.Bfi9.aoo 
i.801 .801 

1,984,370 

1,901,007 

1,040,787 

1.490,881 

l'884-S 

1 ,969,900 
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NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS GRADUATE SCHOOL 

This -graduate school, established in 1908, is the oldest of the several 
advanced educational programs sponsored by governmental agencies pri- 
marily for employees. Educational servioes are provided in the Bureau's 
area of scientific responsibility, the physical sciences. 

Classroom and laboratory space, library facilities, And instructional 
materials are provided by the Bureau. Specialists from the Bureau’s 
staff are available as instructors. Each academic year there is an enroll- 
ment of approximately 500 students. AU classes are held after office hours. 

Funds are not appropriated, or specifically spent, for the administration 
of the school and, consequently, no tabulation of Federal funds expended 
for this educational program is presented here. Operation expenses are 
paid from student fees. The school is a nonprofit organization and pro- 
fessors are reimbursed for after-hour instruction by a tuition chaise of $8. 
per semester hour. An educational committee, composed of senior staff 
members, plans and administers the courses. This committee serves 
without reimbursement other t.h*n their regular salary. 

A gradual change has been brought about in the school due to the 
increasing emphasis on science and the continuous growth of extension 
activity in American uniyersitics. Many of the courses offered in the 
graduate school are sponsored by some recognised institution of higher 
learning in which the students register and receive residence credit as well 
as academic credit. The school and the cooperating institution jointly 
select the course and the instructor. ■. 

Even though this graduate school is not a degree-granting institution, 
credit for course work toward a degree is earned and transferred to the 
registrar of the university or college in which the employee is enrolled. 
Doctor of philosophy degrees have been obtained by more than 160 stu- 
dents. 8tudenta have used either course or dissertation work, completed 

at the school, as a partial fulfillment of their requirements for degrees. 

♦ • 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

An extensive program of training and research is essential to the defense 
of the Nation. Personnel in the military services need basic and special- 
ised training to prepare them for efficient service. Programs in research 
are needed to train scientists and secure new facts. These programs of 
training and research proceed at a good pace, especially in peacetime when 
individuals and groups can be developed into effective forces and when 
new methods and materials may be discovered and tested. In addition 
the Department of Defense has found it advisable to provide elementary 
and secondary school servioes for dependents of military and civilian 
employees when their fa m ili es join them for overseas assignments. 

Only a few of these educational interests of the Department of Defense 
can be described here. More of-them may be noted by reference to 
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tabulation of 61 Federal activitiesin education listed for the Departments 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force in table 1. 

EDUCATION ,*OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 

"Die preparation of men and women for possible participation in war 
activities is a major function of the Department of Defense. Much of 
thi$ preparation requires funds which may properly be classified as Federal 
expenditures for education. 

The Federal funds made available for basic and specialised training for 
all recruits are not reported here; however, portions for academic training 
of military personnel at civilian schools, colleges, and universities, the 
United States Military Academy located at West Point, and the United 
States Naval Academy located at Annapolis, are given in table 68. 
These funds are provided to maintain and improve the reservoir of 
trained leaders for national defense. 


r ^.V 5 » 7^S^k ^NpSAU.OrTEDJO(l ACADEMIC TKA1N1NG Of MHJ- 
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RESEARCH FOR DEFENSE 

In addition to these educational programs in the civilian schools, and 
military academies, the Department of Defense expends large amounts 
for research to develop new methods and materials. Some of this research 
is conducted in the military branches and some of it is arranged thrbugh 
contracts with universities and research divisions of industrial establish- 
ments. Research programs of the Department of Defense will be appar- 
ent from the luting of Federal activities in education reported in table 1 
Ijpt amounts expended for these programs are not listed here. Usually 
the figures cannot be separated easily from remaining portions of the 
military budget. 
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the maximum educational development of the pupils, and to maintain the 
accreditation presently held' by service-operated secondary schools. 

Table 59 gives information concerning the number of schools it* opera- 
tion, number of pupils in these schools, and the funds obligated by the 
Army for the 1951-52 and 1952-53 school years and estimated obligation^ 
for the 1953 54 school "year. The 149 schools liRted in column 2 are 
located in 7 different countries where substantial numbers of Americans 
am on duty. There are no schools operated in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Wake Island, or the Virgin Ialand^under this program. Support of 
schools in these areas is provided under the provisions of Public Law 
874, Eighty-first Congrats, as amended, which is administered by the 
Office of Education. 

t 

Federal funds reported in table 59 are limited to those specifically 
budgeted as current operating expenses required by t hese schools. Expen- 
ditures for school housing are not included. Also, sotaie additional admin- 
istrative expense as well as other expenditures for services provided in 
connection with the educational programs are not reported hem because 
of difficulties of separating such items from other portions of the Army's 
budget . 


T*bU 59 — FEDERAL FUNDS FOR THE EDUCATION Of CHILDREN OF ARMY 
PERSONNEL AND UNITED STATES CITIZEN CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES OF 
THE ARMY IN OVERSEAS AREAS. 1951-5* TO 1955-54 
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1 Include* Deutecbemurk fund* m lb«* amount of *488.226 for 1031-32 $333,670 for 1052-33 tnd 
$308,000 for 1033^54 
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1 RrpraeenU Department of Defense puptk 


Department of the Navy personnel . — The use of appropriated funds for 
the education of Navy dependents in overseas areas is authorised by 
Public Law 604, 8eventy-ninth Congress, and by the annual Department 
of Defense appropriation acts. Thefle are limitations on the amount of 
annual expenditures per child that are imposed by Congress. Expendi- 
tures in exoeas of the limitations are the responsibility of the parents. 

Aid for the education of dependents in overseas areas is extended 
equally to all military personnel and all United States citixen civilian 
employees of the Navy establishment. No funds are provided for the 
schooling of dependents of indigenous employees of the Navy in foreign 
areas. 
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Navy dependent* in oversea* area* may secure thear education under 
one of the following: (1) Navy-maintained school*, (2) school* operated 
by the Army or Air Force. (3) those maintained by local group* including 

Government, private, and church schools, and (4) correspondence or 
homenytudy coumv. 

Assistance is given only for dependent* of school age in grade* j to 12, 
inclusive, for schooling normally provided without tuition charges in tax- 
supported public schools in continental Fmtcd State* 

lable 60 gives information concerning the nuinlvr of Navy -oja-rated 
school*, expenditure and pupil figure* for these schools, and also’ for educa- 
tional services obtained for Navy dependents in other Serv, cooperated 
schools, contract school*, and home-study course*. Average expenditures 
per pupil are given for the Nary-operated spools The 12 school* listed' 
in column 2 of table 60 are located as follows: one each in Turkey, New- 
foundland, Japan, Italy, French Morocco, Cuba, British West* Indies, 
Saipan, Midway, Kwajalein, and two in the Republic of the Philippine*.' 
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Department of the Air Force personnel— The Department of the Air 
Force has been authorised annually to use appropriated funds for the 
education of dependents of military and civilian personnel stationed in 
foreign count ries. This authority has been granted in the annual military 
appropriations acts which have specified average per pupil limitations on 
t e expenditure*. Expenditures may be made for these educational pro- 
grams only when the Secretary of the Air Force finds that local schools 
are unable to provide adequately for t he education of dependent children 
of military or civilian personnel. 

Four types of arrangement* for educational services are included in the 
Air Force schools for dependents' program. They include: 

1 . Aw Force-cperoted aeAools.-These schools are established and operated directly 
by tbs Air Force where there are sufficient numbers of pupils to justify their 
operation and where no other adequate educational facility are available. 
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2. Army- or Nary-operated tchoole .— Them are similar to the Air Form-operated 

schools. Pupils attend on a tuition basil and the Air Force reimburses or 
advances funds to the operating service for the cost of educating Air Force 
dependents attending such mhnnlf, 

3. Contract tchoolt . — These are noo-eervioe-operated schools which are considered 

adequate to provide for the education of dependent children. 4 They include 
local English-speaking public, private or ohuroh schools. Tuition payments 
are unde from Air Force funds. 

4. Correapjmdence tchoolt . — Commanders are authorised to expend appropriated 

funds for the education of dependent children through approved home-study 
oourpes. This plan is used only when other types of schools are either 
unavailable or are considered inadequate. 

Table 61 gives information concerning the number of Air Force-operated 
schools, numbers of pupils and the total expenditures for (1) schools 
operated by the Air Force, and (2) other education obtained at Army- or 
Navy-operated schools, at local contract schools, or through home-study 
courses. The average expenditure per pupil from appropriated funds is 
given in column 7 of table 61. 


T ^» 61.-fED« AL FUNDS FOR THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN OF AIR 
FORCE PERSONNEL AND UNITED STATES CITIZEN CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 
OF THE AIR FORCE IN OVERSEAS AREASi 1950-51 TO 1953-54 
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a DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

we Department of Justice operates several educational programs. 
Among thes6 are the programs of the Bureau of Prisons which provide 
educational opportunities for those in Federal penal and correctional instil 
tutions and of the Federal Bureau of Investigation which help with the 
training of law enforcement officers through special schools and classes. 
Details of these programs are presented under the appropriate Wring s 
in this section. 

Not included in these discussions, however, is the interest of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in citizenship education. For 8 successive years the 
Department of Justice and the National Education Association have 
jointly sponsored an annual National Conference on CStisenship. These 
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meetings, which are held in Washington, D. C., are conducted by the 
Immigration and Naturalisation Service. Federal funds are used in the 
employment of personnel for the operation of the service and to prepare 
citizenship education materials for use by citizenship classes arranged in 
the various cities. This same Bureau of Naturalization also expends 
small amounts of money for the training of border patrol officers, special 
agents, and State and local police officers in the border States. 

BUREAU OF PRISONS 

Programs in creation are operated by the Bureau of Prisons of the 
Department of Justioe. In these programs, opportunities for further edu- 
cation are extended to thousands in the 30 Federal penal and correctional 
institutions. Over 11,000, or 75 percent, of the confined personnel were 
enrolled in the general education courses, vocational training projects, or 
in correspondence courses during the 1952-63 school year. 

Of the total number enrolled, from 25 to 30 percent fall below the fifth- 
grade level on the standardized achievement tests. Many in this group- 

are totally illiterate and a larger group can barely read and write. Almost 
6,000 reoeived instruction in the elementary school subjects. On the basis 

of standardised achievement tests, which were administered after varying 
periods of instruction, more than 1,500 had raised their educational levels 
to the fifth grade or above during 1953. 

A similar program of instruction is organized for those in the inter- 
mediate grades, or up to about the eighth grade. In 1953, approximately 
2,500 were enrolled in these classes and in the vocational training courses. 

Of this number, 145 completed the eighth grade and were awarded public 
school diplomas. 

Opportunities are also available for those interested in the academic 
nigh-school subjects. Through arrangements with local school systems, 
1,176 received credit in a variety of subjects towards high-school gradua- 
tion and 118 actually reoeived State approved high-school diplomas in 1953. 

Vocational training and placement .— Paralleling the academic program 
is the vocational training and placement program sponsored by and 
financed from funds made available by Federal Prison Industries, Inc. 
Organized trade and industrial training is offered in 71 different occupa- 
tions, including machine trades, building trades, industries, and service 
occupations, as well as several more specialised occupations ; dental labora- 
tory tech n i c ia n s, fabrication of prosthetic appliances of various kinds, 
airplane engine mechanic*, hospital attendants, and typewriter repair. 

In 1953, an average of 4,100 selected trainees werejenrolled. Attendance 
at the Belated Information Classes to supplement the development of 
manual skills is required of all vocational trainees. Various accrediting 
agencies, in c lu d in g the State Department of Vocational Training, Appren- 
ticeship Councils, Agricultural Extension Service, and the Civil Aero- 
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1 

nautics Administration, have been eooperat^ig with the institutions in 
order to assure approved standards and practices in the operation of 1 the 
vocational training programs. During the year a total of 1,795 certificates 
of achievement were issued by State Departments of Vocational Educa- 
tion to trainees in this program. 

In addition to the training offered in trade and industrial occupations, 
organised training in vocational agriculture has been stressed for the past 
few years in those institutions where a large percent of the population is 
rural and will most likely return to agricultural work. The tr aining pro- 
gram is organised primarilyon a short unit basis in a variety of specialised 
fields such as dairying, field crops; farm shops, swine husbandry, poultry, 
beef production, feeds and feedindf Training and experience on-the-job 
under the farm staff is closely correlated with classroom instruction given 
by a professioiyjiy trained vocational agriculture instructor, Approxi- 
mately 640 men received specialised farm training during 1963. 

Correspondence courses are used extensively in the institutions to sup- 
plement vocational training, as a substitute for classroom instruction, and 
to provide education and instruction in subjects not otherwise available. 
There were' more than 3,100 enrollments in correspondence courses. 
About one-third of these were also enrolled in organised school activities. 

Handicrafts and hobby work are becoming increasingly important in 
thp training program. Classes are primarily leisure-time activities and 
are open evenings, weekends, and holidays. This instruction mulr-i pos- 
sible the development of creative interests and olrills in the nmlring of 
artistic and ffieful articles of metals, plastics, leather, wood and textiles. 
In two of the institutions the programs are operated by qualified teachers 
of industrial arts. In the other institutions the hobby shops are super- 
vised by part-time teachers recruited from local school systems or by 
institutional personnel with the aid of inmate assistants. 

Table 62, furnished by the Bureau of Prisons in the Department of 
Justice, gives information concerning vocational and general education 
in the Federal penal institutions for the 1960-61, 1951*62, and 1962-63 
school years. 

T«bl« 09. — VOCATIONAL AND GENERAL EDUCATION IN FEDERAL PENAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 1950-51 TO 1951-51 
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FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 

This portion of the work of the Department of Justioe is chiefly con- 
cerned with the enforcement of law*. The detection of violations, the 
apprehension of those who violate the Federal laws, and assistance to 
State and local law enforcement agencies constitute the major responsibil- 
ities of the Bureau. In this work, however, there are important oppor- 
tunities to provide instruction to the personnel of the Bureau and to 
State and local police officials over the nation. Educational services are 

provided' chiefly through the FBI National Academy and the police 
training schools. ir~~» 

FBI National Academy.— This academy was established^ the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in July 1936. In its first 18 years of service to 
police, over 2,600 graduates have helped to instruct more th^n 100,000 
American law enforcement officers in all parts of the Nation through 
special courses offered by State and local polioe a^Bhcies. 

Inasmuch as it is impossible to send all law enforcement officers to take 
the 12-week training oouree in Washington, approximately 80 men are 
very carefully chosen by the FBI to attend. Application for admittance 
m made by h^ada of law enforcement agencies or high-ranking public 
officials. These applicants are trained to be instructors and administra- 
tors so that upon graduation they are not only prepared to organise and 
conduct police schools, but to cany out administrative responsibilities. 
In this way the academy training is made available to law enforcement 
officers in all States. 

Two sessions are held each year. A session includes a basic 10-week 
period plus 2 weeks ofapedalixed study in specific elective courses. Each 
specialised oouree is for 1 week with stress being placed on the application 

of the subject to police work. Appropriate instruction is provided in the 

following subjects: criminal law, criminal identification, government 
mathematical analysis, personnel procedures, public speaking,, applied 
psychology, general science, biological science, chemical science, physical 
science, sociology, typing, visual education, vocational education, investi- 
gative techniques, firearms, police records, polioe organisation and admini- 
stration. The elective subjects offered during the last two weeks include 
the following: Polioe organisation and administration, laboratory aids to 
investigation, use of reoords in polioe administration, fingerprint identifi- 
cation, investigative methods and techniques, firearms training, polioe 
photography, defensive tactics and traffic oontroL All courses are pat- 
terned after the baaio training of special agents and many colleges and 
universities will give credit for the 400 class hours of instruction given 
dunng the 12 weeks at the academy. ' V 

The FBI maintains a staff of full-tiine instructors. This group hi sup- 
plemented by FBI igperts in individual fields. A number of nationally 
known visiting faculty members, including outstanding criminologists, 
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police officials and educators selected from higher institutions of learning 
for their unique contributions to law enforcement, complete the staff. 

Expenditures for these educational services of the FBI are not reported 
here ainoe it would be difficult to separate them from the regular budget 
of the Bureau. All the training is given as a part of the total program of 
the FBI. There is no charge for tuition and no expense to the student for 
equipment. Without charge, the students qjre loaned typewriters, re- 
volvers, brief bags, and other classroom supplies. Living and travel 
expenses are paid by the students or by their local law enforcement 
departments. 

Police Training Schools . — The FBI, upon request, assists local police, 
sheriffs, offices and State law enforcing agencies to meet their training 
needs by conducting special schools in the States, cities, and counties. 
Some of these schools, specially designed to meet the needs of new and 
relatively inexperienoed officers, provide instruction in the basic funda- 
mentals of law enforcement. Others afford technical training to more 
experienced investigative and administrative personnel in special aspects 
of their work. During the 1963 calendar year, the FBI participated in 
2,641 police training schools, and 2,388 such schools were held dur- 
ing 1962. 

Like the FBI National Academy, expenditures for these polioe t raining 
schools cannot be reported separately since these schools are conducted 
in the course of the regular activities of the FBI. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

The Department of State conducts a program of International Educa- 
tional E xchan ge involving approximately 7,000 exchanges a year and 70 
countries. The purpose of the exchange program, in the words of the 
authorixing congressional legislation, is “to promote a better understand- 
ing between the people of the United States and the people of other 
countries.” . Opportunities are provided for Americans to pursue educa- 
tional activities abroad and for foreign nationals to undertake 
projects in the United States. Participants include students, educators, 
newsmen, industrialists, specialists, and leaders who are influential in 
moulding public opinion at home and overseas. The specific purpose of 
their visits is to create a greater understanding of and confidence in the 
United States, and to develop the realisation among other peoples 
our objectives and policies are in harmony with, and will advanoe their 
own legitimate aspirations for peace, program, and freedom. 

Approximately two-thirds of those exchanged are foreign nationals who 
come here to observe at first hand the American way of life, to four ns ss 
their knowledge in fields of specialisation, and to establish and broaden 
their contacts with Americans of interests. The 
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third «n Anunouu who go to other oountrie. to obtain an imiU^uuW 
of their rnj* of hf« to unp.it information about American life and inrtS 
tutions, to aoquuu further knowledge in the held of epecialimtion, and to 
demonstrate and share this country’s achievements. 

Theee exchanges are arranged under a number of congressional author- 
i ons. They mclude (1) the exchange program originally authorised 
for Latin America under the Good Neighbor policy, (2) the foreign cur- 
rency exchange program authorised by the Fulbright Act; an7tf)^e 

* Uthori * ed b y to* Smith-Mundt Act, which 
established a general framework for all exchange activities. TheDepart- 

ment also conducts special programs in Germany and Austria authorial 
under the appropriation for Government in occupied areas, and in Finland 

debt »et aside for this, 

purpose. The total oost of exchange programs Under three various auth- 

fo^e1i951^2 ^ ^administrative expenses, was $25,983,116 
fm the 195i-«2 school year, $23,761,486 for 1962-53, and $23,265 497 for 
1953-W as indicated in table 63. Numbers of persons excL^\rith 
various world areas are shown in tables 64, 65, 66, and 67. 


T#W * 61.— FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED FOR EDUCATIONAL EXCHAMAr 
PROGRAMS 1951-51 TO EXCHA l 4Ge 
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COORDINATION OF EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 

*** eichM ‘* e Prognuns for which it 
has responsibility and coordinates than with exchange efforts of private 

agencies to avoid duplication and to bring about the maximum useof all 
resources mfurthering the national interest. JY* example, foreign our*, 
wmcy travel grants under the Fulbright Act are often combed with 
dollar grants •vaJWeunder the Smith-Mundt Act to defray the grantee's 

Providing tuition, maintenance, and 
otlur fonm of whoUnhip mhUim to mrtmi It i. 
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these groups, including schools, colleges, universities, foundations, hospi- 
tals and private businesses, provided approximately 18,000,000 to assist 
foreign grantees under the 1053 program. The Department also coordi- 
nates its exchange program with the technical exchangee of other United 
States Government agencies such as the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion and the Department of Defense; This coordination is effected at 
both planning and administrative levels in Washington and overseas. 


T#bl« 54.— NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS ENGAGED IN EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE PROGRAMS. 1951-5* 
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1 Dos* Dot include 999 mate awarded to foreign natintmb to attend flinrinen erinaeiaeJ 
abcond, or 2,894 grant* to rktn we students and eeboiare in the United States 


The Department utilises a number of public and private t&a&et » to 
assist in arranging some of the complex services in the of 

the program, such as screening and reoommending Asruiidatfin, o rientin g 
and supervising grantees, and evaluating program effectiveness. The 
Office of Education, for example, cooperates closely with the Department, 
under a working fund agreement, in planing both American and foreign 
teacher exchanges. It administers the teacher inter chang e pwyu n mfaf 
which American and foreign teachers trade positions in their respective 
school systems for a full year; recommends qualified American tmtihm 
tor teaching assig nmen ts abroad, and arranges special programs for foreign 
teachers to study and observe Amerioan school systems. 

An important part of the International Educational Emlwig* program 
is assistance to reputable private groups here and abroad in planning 
exchange projects contributing to the Department's objectives 
example, during the 1952-63 school year, the Department assisted ^ ' 
Amerioan and foreign groups in exchanging 3/152 persons. TiieweK- 
changes did not require United States Government funds, although, many 
were as valuable in reaching exchange objectives as the tegular programs 
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of the Department. Assistance ranged from detailed guidance for Ameri- 
oan and foreign groups on how to operate varioua kinds of exchange 
programs to arranging with Foreign Servioe posts to distribute applica- 
tions, and assist in nominating and selecting candidates under private, 
programs. The Department also stimulates public and private exchange 
efForte through the designation of exchange visitor visa programs, in 
accordance with section 201 of the Sraith-Mundt Act. The language of 
this act facilitates entry into the United States of foreign nationals desiring 
entry for bon&fide educational purposed. 
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TM* 67.— NUM^ Of PAJmgPANTS ENGAGED N EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 1951-51 TO 1951-54 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 

In addition to its many other duties, the Treasury Department has the 
responsibility for the administration of oertain educational programs. 
One of these is the program of specialised training provided for Coast 
Guard personnel Other educational programs in the Department inc^dde 
the promotion of the habit of saving among the school children, the reoog- 
nition of counterfeit money, and the specialised training for c ustoms 
inspectors and other Treasury law-enforcement officers. The latter three 
programs, however, are not reported here since expen di tures for 
cannot bo separated from other parts of the budgets for various divisions 
of the Treasury Department. 

^During World War II the Coast Guard operated as a part of the Navy 
but on January 1, 1946, it was returned to the jurisdiction of the Treasury 
Department. Educational services for the Coast Guard are provided 
through the operation of the Coast Guard Academy and through the pay- 
ment of tuition for individuals who are assigned to take academic training 
at specific institutions of higher education. 

Table 68 presents a 10-year summary of Federal funds allotted for the 
education of the Coast Guard personnel A total of 422,010,678 has been 
allotted during this period. Of this amount S21,696,8Q2, or 98.6 percent, 
was for the Coast Guard A cad e my and $313,816, or 1.4 percent, was paid 
as tuition for Coast Guard personnel Further information iriyotls that 
the allotment for 1953-64 was only 85.1 percent of that allotted for 194fc- 

45. Information for this table was furnished by the Treasury Department. 
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UOJRICT OF COLUMBIA 

t ^.® ov ®” un ® nt the District erf Cohimbia is similar 
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wtration oould be noted in the degree of fiscal independence and in the 

ity for finamang all governmental operations in the District, mitoses 
the «penditure of local taxation revenues, and appropriates some Federal 
funds to help finanoe the public eervioes provided in the city This Fed- 
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General public education in the District is controlled by a public Board 

P^ 1 ^ by the Board of Public Welfare. Services arranged 
by these two Boards an described in the following sections. 

•OA JtO Of EDUCATION * 

The District of Columbia, through its Board of Education, operates a 
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ren Cohmibu “ d “*y be attended by other child- 
ren in the metropolitan area on a tuition basis. In addition, there ar* 

teach Wilson Teachers Collage and Minor Teachers CoDeae. Another 
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Itotnot, but is not mporvised by the Board of Education. It has a 
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some funds for their operation, and for this reason they are included in 
this publication. The Federal contribution is not made directly to the 
Board of Education, but is appropriated to the Government of the District 
of Columbia. Specific portions of the appropriation are not earmarked 
for public education. For 5 reoent years the Federal contribution to the 
District Commissioners has averaged 1 1.1 percent of the total budget for 
the District’s Government, including education. It may be assumed that 
this same proportion of funds was provided, from Federal sources, for the 
school budget during these 5 years. 

Expenditures for the past 10 years for public education in the District 
of Columbia are given in table 69. Sinoe the two institutions of higher 
education are operated as a part of the city system of public schools, under 
the direct control of the Board of Education, expenditures for their 
operation are not listed separately but are included iirthe amounts in 
columns 2, 4, and 6. 

From 194&-49 to 1962-63, an average of 11.1 percent of the total 
budget for the District ofjfColuinbia came from Federal funds and 88.9 
percent was derived from local taxation. These looal revenues oome 
chiefly from the property tax, the general sales tax and the District 
income tax. During the 1962-63 school year, it was estimated that the 
Federal contribution constituted about 8.92 percent of the total amount 
required by the District Commissioners. From this estimate it may be 
, determined that Federal funds for current operating expenses; amounted 
to about $2,366,374. In addition to this, Congress appropriated from 
District funds for oapital outlay permitting the expenditure of $1,768,764 
for housing and Equipment as indicated in column 4 of table 60. The 
Department of Business Administration for the public sohools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia furnished the data for this table. 


Tsblt 69.— EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION M THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA* 1943-44 TO 1931-53 
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board of public welfare 

IartitutiomU ^re for needy or delinquent children living in the District 
of Columbia is provided by the Board of Public Welfare. Various services 
of ^ ^ required by children under these conditions are supplied by 
several institutions including: The District Training School, Industrie 
Home School Industrial Home School for Colored Children, Junior Vfl- 

cSto f ° r B °>' 8 ' “ d Raving Home for* 

Education is an important service in all these institutions. For some 
of them, teachers are employed who teach classes or individual children. 
Other, make mngements for the children to attend the public schools. 
Inasmuch as the expenditures for education are included as parts of the 
budget of the Board of Public Welfare or the Board of Education, the 

SZlr/ ^^^^^^telyhere. However some 
figxiM on numbers of children served are included in table 70 to indicate 
the extent of the 6 programs described. 

7Vawn(i 5cAooL Training and treatment of mental defectives 

Only children that are able to walk, an of low-grade intelligence, and 
reqmn special facilitw and specially trained peiaonnd areadndittid or 

,0r th “ Kb °° l - ’ n * P"P«» »f U>« program is 
Ip tram the children so that they may be returned to their home*, 
actually care for themselves, and eventually assist in theif support. 

a f" e * for the childreB range from nursery and sense training through 
the lower elmpenUrygrodea. Other inrtruction h« been pvenin 
occupations] therapy, industrial aria, vocational education, music, and 
"creation, hipenditure. for thk school would include amounts for 
mmntenanee and suburtenoe as well as instruction and are not included 

tbs report since they are not easily separated from other portions of 
the Board of Public Welfare budget. poruona ol 

Industrial Horn* School .— Boys who enter the Industrial Home Schoo* 
rang e m age f ro m 8 to 18 yema. While in rreidence, they are provided 
eh desirable and necessary services as medics! care, education, morel 
trarnmg recreation, fmnilyAnUcU, rework service., mid 
poet-uistitutiooal followup. The pie«£?t facrlitics provide living and 
school accommodations for 125 resident children. 

. “ r ™"; “ oddhkm to those provided by means at the disposal 

Home School, are slro available to the boys, TW 

fraU^J^uSn - ”' i0 “ "“«*"* “« 

miSSt^lfw^^r c ****en.— Boys and girls are com- 

mitted to this institution by the Juvenile Court for a variety of reasons, 

the chief one of which is truancy. On March 30, 1868, the National 
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Training School for Girls was abolished and the resident* were transferred 
to the Industrial Home School for Colored Children. 

Joeng people assigned to the Industrial Home School are still in need 
of educational services. In response to this need, sca/tomin ooure* u 
well as remedial study in reading and speech are offered. Also, shopwork, 
carpentry, shoe repairing, metalwork, harboring, laundering, p»in»in C 
'landscaping, cosmetology, and homemaking are presented. Boys and 
girls alike are accepted in the yanous classes. Expenditures for thi« 
school would include amounts for maintenance and subsistence as well as 
for instruction. 

Junior Village.— Six buildingfrare maintained at Junior Village to pro- 
vide both living quarters and classroom upaoe. Entrants into this organi- 
tation range in age from 6 months to 14 years and include all raoes and 
both sexes. Junior Village has provided temporary shelter, custody, 
training, and physical care for dependent and neglected children but 
reoently assumed the additional responsibility of providing for 60 young 
delinquent oolored boys. 


T«U« 70.— NUMKft Of NEEDY OK DELINQUENT CHILDREN WHO MAY 
RECEIVE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES WHILE IN INSTITUTIONS OPERATED 
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During the 1062-63 school year, a total of 302 children were admitted 
to the academic school at Junior Village in regular elementary wxl junior 
high school classes, and special classes for the delinquent boys. Concur- 
rently, Volunteer workers oontinued to staff the kindergarten-nursery 
school program, and to support such activities as hobby duN 1 , music, 
dancing, storytelling, sightseeing trips, etc. 

N atiorud Training School for Boy.— This school, located in the District 
of Columbia, is a correctional institution for boys and is operated by the 
Department of Justice. The Department of Justice, through a co ntract 
with the Board of Public Welfare, accepts all boys committed by the 
Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia to the National Training 
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School. Expenditures for this school would include amount* for main- 
tenance and subsistence as well as instruction and would be xncluded in 
the budget of the Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice. 

Rfcnvxng Home for Children— This institution serves as a detention 
home for children under 18 years of age who are arrested by the pohre on 
charge of offenses against any laws in force in the District of Columbia" 
pendingjuvenile Court action. Temporary care is also given to a few 
older children who need custody while permanent plans are being worked 
out by the Child Welfare Division. Even though the average daily popu- 
lation was only 79 during 1953, there were over 2,000 children admitted 
to the home during the year. Arrangements are made for the education 
of children who remain at the institution for some time. 

FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION x 

- 

The Foreign Operations Administration was created on August 1 1953 
as provided in the President’s Reorganisation Plan No. 7. This reorgani- 
sation combined the Office of Director for Mutual Security, the Mutual 
Security Agency, the Technical Cooperation Administration and the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs. Both the Technical Cooperation Admin- 
istration in the Department of 8t*te and the Mutual Security Agency 
which was an outgrowth of the Eoonomio Cooperation Administration! 
had administered technical assistance programs prior to the reorganisa- 
tion. The former was known widely as the Point 4 Program. | 

Participation of the United States in cooperative programs with otlher 
free nations was first authorised by Congress in the Mutual Security Act 
of 1W1. • Other specific legislation followed in succeeding years. Appro- 
priations are made each year by Congress in order that the United StaL 
may participate in the cooperative programs and other funds are appro- 
pnated by the cooperating governments. Contributions of other govern- 
menta for programs of technical cooperation are, on the average, about 
double the United States contributions. Programs are not undertaken 
exoept upon the specific request of the participating governments. 

One of the six major functions of the Foreign Operations Administration 
is to administer programs of technical cooperation in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. It is believed that this is one of the beet means of 
strengthening the nations of the free world. Technical cooperation has 
many aspects but all of them are cloedy related to educational processes 
and rely upon them for their effectiveness. Education is the indispensable 
means of developing any nation’s most valuable reeouroee— its human 
reeouroee-and education plays a key role in every aspect of this program. 

, T? fr® 0 *™ 0Veraeaa Vngnam include integrated activities in suoh 
rdaM fields ^as agriculture, hadth, industry, and governmental admin- 
istration with the education staff cooperating closely with other FOA 
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representatives. Only by helping the less-developed nations to increase 
their own ability to do the job for themselves can any lasting improve- 
ments be made. 

The underdeveloped countries are looking to the United States for two 
principal types of educational assistance. They want help in the estab- 
lishment of new schools, and the development of vocational and other 
curriculums to stress the practical application of knowledge for the solu- 
tion of economic and social problems, and they seek aid in the extension 
and improvement of primary education to reduce for future generations 
the problem of illiteracy. For these purposes, they have too few well- 
trained teachers, not enough schools, and inadequate teaching materials. 

A greater emphasis at the higher levels of education is also needed in 
many underdeveloped countries. Many American institutions are assist- 
ing foreign' universities in improving teaching, curriculum, research, and 
extension through providing faculty members from the American institu- 
tions, and through training in United States institutions and in their own 
institutions the foreign professors who will carry on the new methods on 
a permanent basis. 

The FOA educational program always recognises the culture of the 
oountry, its traditions, its educational institutions, its civic programs, and 
the expressed desires of its people, as well as the needs of the oountry. 
The FOA educational program is directed toward the training of those 
who will teach others, rather than immediate participation in mam educa- 
tion, except where demonstration" schools are necessary as pilot projects 
to stimulate local development of educational facilities or new technics. 
Emphasis is placed on imparting new skills and on helping the people to 
develop their own educational resources rather than on material assistance 
such as buildings, equipment, and supplies, although assistance of the lat- 
ter type is given in unusual situations such as for Korean reconstruction. 
Trainees, carefully selected for. their ability to mafre a significant contribu- 
tion to the development of their own country are brought to the United ' 
States or to a special regional training center, such aa the American 
University of Beirut, for periods of technical Instruction in appropriate 
fields. The Office of Education has a major role in the training of the. 
educators who are sent to the United States. 

The Education Division Of the Foreign Operations Administration per- 
forms much of its work through educators sent to foreign countries. 
These groups of educators have been designated as County ^fissions. In 
arranging for the effective operation of these Country Missions' the Educa- 
tion Division of FOA in Washington, D. C., anp the Division otlntema- 
tional Education, Office pf Education, have major res^xRuibilities which 
include the following: ^ 

1. Planning, reviewing, and evaluating educational ^rojecta p r oposed by other 
countries. 
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2. Staffing and orienting the Country Missions. ' 

3. Liaison with United States sources of professional advice. 

4. Establishing contractual relations with educational institutions on an inter- 

national, inter-university h«ni. 

5. Fostering coordination among the educational missions sent to the various 

countries. 

^ I 

Active educational programs are in operation this year in 4 countries of 
Africa, 6 in the Near East, 4 in South Asia, 5 in the Far East, and 13 in 
lAtin America. Negotiations are underway for the establishment of new 
programs in several additional countries, and for additional projects in 
many of those countries where FOA educational programs are already 

operating. In these educational programs American competence is shared 

with people in the underdeveloped areas. 

A sumnWy Of the Federal funds obligated and programed for educa- 
tional activities in cooperating countries is included in table 71 for 1951-52 
to 1953-54. Details on the personnel and funds programed by countries 
for the 1953-54 school year are presented in table 72. 
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Cong.). The support of haaic re search ia administered by the two research 
divisions of the Foundation: the Division of Mathematical, Physical, and 
Engineering Sdenocs; and the Division of Biological and Medical Sciences. 
The graduate fellowship program ia administered by the Division of 
Scientific Personnel and Education. < 

GRANTS FOR BASK RESEARCH 

Tie National Scienoe Foundation awards grants for basic research in 
universities and colleges and other nonprofit institutions. Grants are 
usually made to these institutions to support the work of individual scien- 
tists who have submitted proposals for research projects which have been 
evaluated for scientific merit by panels of scientists. Evaluations of 
proposals are based upon the competence of the investigator, the value 
of the project in relation to contemporary research, the facilities of the 
institution to undertake the study, and the budget estimates submitted. 
Grants, rather than contracts, are used for the support of basic research, 
because they afford greater freedom to the scientific investigator and place 
upon him only a minimal burden of administrative reporting. 


GRADUATE FEU.OWSHVS IN THE SCIENCES 

Predoctoral and postdoctoral fellowships in the mathematical, physical, 
medical, biological, and engineering sciences are awarded anually by the 

National Scienoe Foundation. The awards are open to American ritiaens 
and are made for a period of 1 year. Recipients of fellowships may apply * 
for renewal on an equal basis with new applicants. 

Predoctoral applicants are required to taka examinations for scientific 
aptitude and achievement. These tests are administered by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. The test scores, academic records, 
and recommendations regarding each candidate's abilities are then con- 
sidered by panels of outstanding scientists in the respective fields of the ‘ 
candidates. Postdoctoral candidates are not required to take the examin- 
ation. The review of applicants is conducted for the Foundation by the 
National Research . CoundL Final selection is made by the Foundation 
with the approval of the National Scienoe Board. AH Fellows are selected 
on the basis of ability and in cases of substantially equal ability awards are ' 
made in such* way as to result in a wide geographical distribution. 

Fellows may attend any accredited nonprofit American or nonprofit 
fom^jnstrtution of higher learning. Stipends for Fellows are $1,400 for 
the Am year, $1,600 for intermediateyears, and $1,800 for the terminal 
year of graduate study. Postdootorel 'feDowships carry a stirad of 
$8,400. Allowances for dependents, tuition, and other normal expense* 

•re provided. Results of ieasaroh carried out by fe Fellow during his 
training may be made available to the pubiie without restrictions, except 
as required in the interest of national security. . 
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Announcements of the fellowships program are made about October of 
each year; awards are generally made about April of each year. For the 
academic year 1954-55, 667 predoctoral fellowships and 79 postdoctoral 
fellowships were awarded. 

EDUCATION IN THE SCIENCES . 

In addition to providing graduate fellowships and research support, the 
Foundation is experimenting with several other kinds of activities in the 
area of education. Short conferences have been sponsored in which recog- 
nised scientists and teachers of science have met to discuss recent smowfjfirt 
advances with a view to determining what place such advances s ho uld 
occupy in the science curriculum. Summer institutes were sponsored in 
1953 and 1954 in order to provide such teachers with an opportunity to 
learn more about recent oonoepts and methods in their fields horn 
research scientists and to exchange views on science teaching. Federal 
funds allocated for the programs of the National Science Foundation are- 
listed in table 73. . 


T*W« 73.— FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED AND EXPENDED FOR R 
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SUMMARY VIEW 


Many of the Federal programs and activities in education have bee n 
reported in this bulletin. It is incomplete, however, rinoe inquiries for 
data may not have gone to some offices which h ad programs to report, 
some departments and agencies are unable to separate and report the 
educational activities from other regular Operations of the offioe, and many 
questions arise regarding the inclusion of some borderline 
activities in a report of thia kind. A broad soope of Federal activities in 
education is included, but the repost is not as comprehensive or all* 
inohiave as is contemplated by House Resolution No. 5001, introduced in 
the Eighty-third Congress, which; proposes that the Offioe Education 
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report annually on, all Federal educational activities which are in the 
nature of classroom instruction having a teacher-pupil relationship , 

wJwi of- ^f 68611 * "?***.“ not “ comprehensive in its coverage of 
Fede^ activities m education as the reports of the Hoovef- Commission 
and of the L^idative Reference Service cited in chapter 1. However, 
thuHssueof Federal Funds for Education*' does present several programs 
that were not reported in the preceding issue. Prominent amongtteee ' 
additions are the educational programs of the United States Public Health 
Serviw the Foreign Operations Administration, the National Science 
Foundation, and the overseas educational services provided by the 

Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
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